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INAUGURATION ADDRESS’ 


By Dr. LEVERING TYSON 
PRESIDENT, MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 





We are met here to-day solely in the in- 
terests of this college. This ceremony of 
induction is merely an incident in the life 
of an institution. Muhlenberg was estab- 
lished to aceomplish definite purposes. 
These purposes originally were and still are 
based on an idealism and faith that is as 
old as recorded history. The individual 
who participates in the ceremony is unim- 
portant. The oeeasion has significance be- 
cause it prompts every one connected with 
or interested in the institution to review 
past accomplishments, to inventory the 
present and onee more to peer into the 
future with curious and anxious eyes. 

As the individual chosen to perform this 
tripartite function, I must assume the com- 
bined prerogatives of historian, diagnosti- 


cian and prophet. I do so with confidence 


and yet with considerable diffidence. For 
while IT have been living in academic en- 
vironments since early manhood, I have not 


come in direet contact with Muhlenberg 
College until recently. So I ean look at her 
past objectively, wholly without sentiment 
and entirely sympathetically. In the past 
six months I have had a brief opportunity 


to analyze her present problems. Perhaps 
I am poorly qualified to anticipate her 
future, but when I attempt to look ahead, 
I am certain you will share my hopes, and 
beliefs and ideals. To-day you do not want 
from me a learned discourse on abstruse 


' At Allentown, Pennsylvania, on October 2, 1937. 


pedagogic theory, nor an appraisal of the 
parlous state of American education. This 
is not the occasion for me to express any 
opinions I may hold concerning the social 
or economic or political questions of the day. 
I believe you are entitled to know what your 
president conceives his task to be and the 
direction in which his thoughts are travel- 
ing. 

In the whole library of academic docu- 
ments, none is more dangerous than the 
inaugural address. Conceivably it can re- 
vive old conflicts, once settled happily. By 
omission or by over-emphasis it can offer 
affront to sensibilities that, in academic 
cireles, are always acute. It can confound 
well-established policy, and oftentimes will 
commit the institution to something which, 
because of misguided enthusiasm, tempo- 
rarily seems attractive. Innocently, it can 
sow the seeds of future embarrassment. I 
assure you that I have attempted to avoid 
all these pitfalls, to cast aside sentiment, to 
refrain from wishful thinking, and seriously 
and fairly to look with you at Muhlenberg 
College through glasses unclouded by any 
brand of prejudice. 

It has been a great satisfaction to estab- 
lish my family in Allentown this past sum- 
mer and reenter a community of which I 
feel myself a part by birth. I have had an 
opportunity quietly to familiarize myself 
with the recorded writings of my predeces- 
sors in the presidential office, from which it 
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is possible to learn important elements in 
the college’s history. One fact impressed 
itself upon me most strongly. Each of these 
four stalwarts—Muhlenberg, Sadtler, Seip, 
and Haas—in his own way made distin- 
guished contributions to the record. Their 
combined efforts established the present 
educational policy of the college. Tenacity 
of purpose, disregard of discouraging in- 
fluences and faith in ultimate success mark 
every page of that record. As I delved into 
the past the concentrated idealism, the con- 
secrated determination, the unflagging op- 
timism and the unassailable courage of all 
four gave me, just as they must have given 
some of you, an insight into what constitutes 
the strength of institutions like this college. 
President Muhlenberg faced the initial diffi- 
culties which always beset a new enterprise 
coming into being in a time of stress and 
turmoil. The early foundations were well 
laid. President Sadtler was confronted 
with the embarrassing situation of following 
the founder, but he met his problem with 
fortitude and was an able and prudent suc- 
cessor. It was President Seip who, after 
the college’s adolescent period was well ad- 
vanced, first had the vision of what she 
might become, both physically and _ spiri- 
tually, and in his administration were for- 
mulated far-reaching plans. It remained 
for Dr. Haas to bring to practical realiza- 
tion the dreams of Dr. Seip and those asso- 
ciated with him. How well my distin- 
guished precedessor accomplished his task, 
a host of proud alumni, an able and loyal 
faculty, a progressive community and a 
beautiful campus pay silent but eloquent 
tribute to-day. My sole disappointment on 
this occasion is that I can not render homage 
to Dr. Haas in person. 

In the record of the past, to me, there are 
four characteristics of the college’s experi- 
ence which stand out prominently. 

Muhlenberg was founded by the Minis- 
terium of the Lutheran Church in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Its chief purpose was not 
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only to make it possible for young men jn 
the congregations and communities which 
the Ministerium represented to be trained 
as ministers or as laymen under auspices 
thoroughly consistent with the ideals of the 
church and of the community of which that 
church was an active part, but also to be a 
witness, to bear vital testimony that a living 
religion must be an active force in the life 
of an educated man. From the start this 
purpose steadfastly has been maintained, 
From the start there has been no narrow 
sectarianism in the administration of the 
college. From the start Muhlenberg has 
represented the belief that ‘‘no education 
is complete unless it prepares a man to dis- 
charge all his duties properly in this world 
and qualifies him for the rewards and 
emoluments of eternity.’’ There has been 
no deviation from this original concept. 
Times have changed. Civilization has gone 
forward. The mental equipment needed by 
the Christian gentleman in a time like the 
present, when the social order is changing, 
is not the same, when speaking in terms of 
curriculum units, as it was when the col- 
lege was founded or even prior to the world 
war or even five years ago. Nevertheless, 
Muhlenberg has stood firm in support of its 
original purpose. I would be recreant to 
my trust if I did not state here and now, 
unequivocably, that I will continue this 
fundamental purpose. All my predecessors 
have been ministers of the Gospel. As the 
first layman you have chosen to be president 
of your college, I want particularly to ex- 
press my determination to uphold this 
policy, my belief in its soundness and my 
pride and confidence in making this public 
declaration. 

The college records disclose the care and 
attention given to the organization of a cur- 
riculum for the type of institution origi- 
nally planned. I shali not recount for you 
the uninteresting academic routine followed 
in the building of that curriculum over the 
years, nor do I want to leave with you the 
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impression that Muhlenberg has believed it 
should adhere blindly to subjects taught 
and to methods used in our liberal arts col- 
leges nearly a century ago. What I do hope 
to convey is that the early principles, ad- 
judged sound when adopted, have proved 
their soundness as principles, and, as prin- 
ciples, have been maintained, without veer- 
ing spasmodically as educational gusts blew 
from one direction or another. In other 
words, nothing in the experience of the 
institution has persuaded its administration 
to abandon the original ideal of operating 
a strictly liberal arts denominational col- 
lege. 

I hope you will not think me naive enough 
to stand before you to-day and protest that 
the history of the college discloses a con- 
tinuous record of perfection of curriculum 
or of teaching. I do mean to declare that 
in the recurring gales of controversy over 
curriculum revision and teaching method, 
Muhlenberg has stood firm and staunch 
against uprooting storms, without blindly 
and stubbornly refusing to face the inevi- 
table advance of a progressive civilization. 

secause of the circumstances incident to 
its founding, the college is linked with the 
community in which it is located with par- 
ticularly strong bonds. Those of us who 
are native to eastern Pennsylvania easily 
appreciate the strength of this happy cir- 
It transcends narrow sectional- 
ism, while at the same time takes justifiable 
pride in a rugged ancestry which harks 
back, with our New England and Virginia 
brothers, to those pioneer days when the 
foundations of the Republic were laid. 
Right here is the real America, and the col- 
lege is part of it. Year after year her stu- 
dents have come from the glens and valleys 
and meadows of a countryside that is not 
surpassed anywhere in the world for fertil- 
ity and beauty. The obligations to this com- 
munity have always been recognized ; in its 
turn the community has been proud of the 
college. Allentown has now grown to be a 


cumstanee. 
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progressive city of 100,000 inhabitants. It 
is the center of a thriving district of which 
its two colleges are important adjuncts. 
Muhlenberg must maintain herself as one 
of Allentown’s leading citizens. The mu- 
tual obligations and responsibilities have 
been, and still are, obvious. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why 
there never has been a disposition to make 
a large college of Muhlenberg. It has 
grown up from deeply laid roots, and it 
has never attempted to represent that which 
it could never be. Any suggestion that it 
do so would cancel one of its greatest assets 
to assume a potential liability. Allentown 
and her colleges have grown larger and bet- 
ter together, and in the experience, mutual 
pride, affection and responsibility have 
developed together. 

So, while I expect Muhlenberg to grow 
under my administration, I declare it my 
intention to preserve its local affiliations 
and to continue it as a small college which 
will be an integral part of the life of the 
church, the city, the community and the 
commonwealth. 

In brief review, therefore, these charac- 
teristics stand out in bold relief, in the ecol- 
lege’s past: adherence to the principle that 
religious training is a part of the equipment 
of a well-educated man; confidence that the 
elements of a liberal arts curriculum re- 
main basically the same, involving simply 
changes to meet evolutionary processes at 
work as our civilization and national life 
advance; and pride in and responsibility 
toward the community in which the college 
is located. To these should be added the 
conspicuous devotion and active loyalty of 
the trustees, and the harmonious coopera- 
tion of the faculty in the institution’s wel- 
fare. Arguments there have been a-plenty 
and I hope these will continue to be heard ; 
but there has been a notable lack of acri- 
monious difference which starts with aca- 
demic perspiration and ends in the type of 
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raging and racking institutional fever that 
debilitates the whole body and saps vitality. 

These observations concerning significant 
features of Muhlenberg’s history lead logi- 
cally to a consideration of the present con- 
dition of the college. I do not hesitate to 
state emphatically that we have every 
reason to be optimistic. I need not remind 
this audience that we are emerging from 
one of the most serious economic upheavals 
in the country’s history. Every type of 
institution has felt its effects. When the 
depression struck, the college, apparently, 
was at a point where the results of careful 
planning would be realized practically. De- 
pleted enrolment, uncertainty that under- 
mined the devoted labor of years and the 
general anxiety that permeated every phase 
of life would have discouraged a less valiant 
company. The inherent ruggedness of the 
institution asserted itself. To-day to me 
Muhlenberg seems wounded, a bit bewild- 
ered by the recent buffeting but ready and 
eager to renew the battle once the sores have 
disappeared and the hurts cured. Some 
assets are obvious—the beautiful campus 
and the substantial equipment and the fact 
that the curve of enrolment has again 
turned upward. Others are of the intangi- 
ble variety such as those charactericties I 
have mentioned earlier as prominent all 
through the past. 

There is an ancient Chinese proverb 
which reads, ‘‘When you must bow, bow 
low.’’ To-day I want to turn in the direc- 
tion of the college faculty and say to them 
humbly that my forehead touches the 
ground. Of course a college must have 
students or it couldn’t exist, and it must 
exist for the students. But in the last analy- 
sis its health and strength depends upon the 
ability and the loyal and devoted service of 
those who constitute its staff. Retirement 
and death have made heavy inroads in the 
ranks recently. But on the whole Muhlen- 
berg’s educational front battle line is intact. 
Its record during the trying and difficult 
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years just past must be a present source of 
pride and satisfaction. It takes courage for 
a dispirited teacher to instill a vital mes. 
sage into his pupils. Unless a professor 
himself gets a certain exciting pleasure out 
of the teaching process, the living fire that 
carries the message successfully to his stu- 
dents is absent. No faculty can be an effec. 
tive unit ultimately if teaching loads are 
so onerous as to make of its members a ¢ol- 
lection of educational top-sergeants. Yet 
in many an institution the depression forced 
this condition. Fortunately for this college, 
our faculty has refused to lose its spirit and 
morale; and its trustees, swallowing their 
disappointments over frustrated plans, are 
as determined as ever to move forward. 

To-day I regard myself as only one of a 
large company, each member of which is 
interested deeply in what lies ahead for 
Muhlenberg College. Fortunately, we are 
at no crossroads where a wrong step might 
lead us down a devious lane. Problems 
there are, yes, but there is no crisis. The 
college is no experiment, nor will it ever be, 
now. We know definitely that in the years 
ahead, and particularly in the years just 
ahead, the youth of our land will need to 
acquire accurate information and will have 
to form the habit of correct thinking if we 
are to produce a citizenry able to cope with 
resurging problems of morals, economics 
and politics besetting them on every hand. 
I would like to make brief comment about 
these young people, the type which we can 
expect to make up our student body in the 
future. 

Let me say emphatically that I am an 
ardent admirer of the generation now com- 
ing into manhood and womanhood in this 
country. We have a great deal to answer 
for in America because of warped emphasis 
placed upon non-essentials and because we 
have failed to adhere to some of the human 
verities which have been tested by the ages. 
It seems to me that the greatest mistakes 
have been made and the greatest sins, in the 
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social sense, have been committed, by those 
of middle or advanced age. There is less 
hypocrisy and more frankness in our young 
people to-day than in any other period I 
know of. Some define this state of affairs 
as license in contrast to liberty. Certainly 


we are not always comfortable because of 
it. but I believe our young people are thriv- 
ing under it. For I am sure, because they 
were born when they were, they know better 


than any one else what is real in the present 
situation and what is false. You ean not 
fool the young man of to-day with high- 


sounding phrases, by bombastic oratory or 
by cajolery. His eyes are clear and he uses 
them, his back is straight, and he knows how 
to punish his body to achieve his ends, in 


ways once thought impossible. 

The future problem our schools and col- 
leges face, Muhlenberg along with the rest, 
is to teach that same young man how to 
apply his mind to devastating modern con- 
ditions, about which we know no more than 
he and which he ean sense better than we 
can because he is part of them, with the 
same boisterous abandon he employs on the 
football field or in his other diversions. We 
can expect from him only resentment to 
blind or sentimental authoritarianism or 


dogged silence. On the other hand, in my 
experience he will weleome candid guidance 
which appeals to his intelligence and self- 
respect, if given a chance freely to exercise 
both. 

The biggest danger the young man of this 
generation I speak of faces is propaganda, 
Which assails him on all sides. He can cut 


through that easily, if correctly informed, 
and he does, in situations where he has 
Unfortunately in many in- 
stances he has not yet had an opportunity 
to discover the truth about some of the 
larger questions which the world is facing 
and which sooner or later will confront him. 
And it is when such situations arise that 
his well-meaning but sophomoric enthusi- 
asm is likely to offend his seniors. 


knowledge. 
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In general, this is the type of young man 
we can expect to be the Muhlenberg student 
of the future. What is the college going 
to do for him so that he will graduate satis- 
fied that he is reasonably well equipped to 
meet the spiritual, economic and social prob- 
lems he is bound to face? 

First of all, I believe we must provide 
for him a faculty thoroughly qualified to 
teach—men sympathetic to the problems of 
youth, men who love their profession be- 
cause of the variety of rewards it offers, 
and not men who are merely occupying a 
job. A few real teachers, whom to know 
well is an education in itself, can generate 
intellectual currents and create social in- 
fluences that will outreach the fondest 
dreams of any college administration. We 
have now and we shall need more of those 
who possess the rare ability of inspiring 
confidence in young men by their sincerity 
and humanness as well as by their erudition. 
We shall have to arrange to make their task 
reasonably comfortable so that they can per- 
form their strategic duty without personal 
worry. We shall have to secure for them 
basic equipment adequate for their instruc- 
tional needs and we shall have to see to it 
that means are provided for them constantly 
to keep abreast of their subjects in a rapidly 
changing world. 

This, I believe, to be Muhlenberg’s first 
responsibility for the future. If properly 
discharged, our students year after year 
will graduate well equipped to meet the 
onslaughts of the propaganda machines, 
the college will have erected a bulwark 
against charlatanism, and then we can face 
any future with confidence. 

When means of transportation were less 
highly developed, the American college com- 
munity was more of a compact unit and 
students and faculty were members of a 
family to a larger extent than is true to-day. 
The personal influence of teachers was 
greater and associations on the campus were 
closer than at present. We shall have to 
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build a faculty which, in addition to class- 
room duties, can and will, in so far as mod- 
ern conditions permit, bring to the under- 
graduates in Muhlenberg college realization 
of two important facts. 

First, there is nothing sissified in the 
possession of sound religious conviction. 
Clear-cut belief has ever been a badge of 
courage. It is true that in too many in- 
stances hypocrisy has raised its ugly head 
in many walks of life, and in other instances 
blind and unintelligent sentimentalism has 
disgusted impressionable intelligence. But 
if any college should do so, Muhlenberg 
certainly ought to express the philosophy of 
life expounded in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures as a living source of strength, life and 
power, as well as a practical program of 
behavior which any one can adopt and sup- 
port without hesitation in a materialistic 
age such as the present. 

Far too often the idealism of early home 
life has been shattered by unthinking and 
inexperienced fellow students, largely be- 
cause safe-guarding, as contrasted to polic- 
ing, influences were not set up as counter- 
agents. 

Second, in any community, consideration 
of the rights of others is fundamental. 
This is recognized in some quarters by the 
quasi-sentimental term ‘‘good citizenship.”’ 
I prefer ‘‘good manners,’’ which Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler cites as one of the con- 
spicuous omissions in the equipment of the 
present undergraduate. If his opinion is 
fact, I believe it is a result of conditions 
which the institution itself has allowed to 
develop unchecked. This generation is bois- 
terous. However, I believe the same innate 
honesty I mentioned earlier can be trans- 
lated easily into courtesy if opportunity is 
provided. If the college and undergraduate 
of to-day is a ‘‘rough neck,’’ I believe the 
college community concerned is the cause. 

On the occasion of my first meeting with 
the members of the faculty of the college I 
pledged voluntarily my best efforts to bring 
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about a solution of the most pressing prob. 
lems they faced. Because I believe the 
future of the college depends largely on 
their continuing ability and professional 
and personal happiness, I renew that pledge 
publicly to-day, at the same time expressing 
the conviction that they and I can cooperate 
fully to maintain and raise the high intel. 
lectual standards they have already set, and 
that together we can establish and foster in 
the interest of the entire college community, 
but particularly in the interest of the stu- 
dents themselves, a campus life which they 
and we, in future years, will regard with 
complete satisfaction. 

Muhlenberg takes justifiable pride in her 
beautiful campus and her substantial build- 
ings. Our location on the crest of this hill, 
from which we can see our sister college 
across the valley and other pleasant vistas 
in every direction, was happily chosen by 
Dr. Seip and his associates. It seems to me 
that in creating the physical Muhlenberg 
the trustees are to be congratulated for the 
sensible and logical sequence in the building 
program they have adopted. Basic educa- 
tional equipment has been provided—an in- 
spiring chapel, adequate classrooms, well- 
ordered laboratories, comfortable dormi- 
tories and a beautiful library. (Almost | 
omitted to mention a commodious home for 
the president). But there is one develop- 
ment which must be considered for the 
immediate future. 

I have already indicated very general 
views about the type of young man who will 
be the Muhlenberg student of the future, 
and as he comes to us, he will find us ready 
for him in all those essentials which he has 
a right to expect, save one. I say has a 
right to expect, advisedly. As our country 
grew and the frontiers were pushed back 
farther and farther, our young men found 
release for their enthusiasm in the strenu- 
ous outdoor activities they discovered all 
about them. Means of transportation were 
meager. Social units grew up automatically 
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_were almost forced upon them when com- 
munities were small and separated—so that 
recreational life was simple and caused no 
problem. The situation has changed to-day. 
Competitive athletics have seized upon 
young America, and young America has 
adopted athletics as the substitute for those 
frontier activities which provided adven- 
ture and amusement. Besides, the home- 
made social events formerly engaged in at 
the church, by the fireside and in the town 
hall have lost their former appeal. The 
young man or young woman, frequently 
both, will Jump into an automobile and 
speed over perfect roads as far as they want 
to go for their recreation if they do not find 
itnearby. Any college alive to its responsi- 
bilities to its clientele must recognize these 
modern conditions. In this regard it must 
satisfy the normal craving of the college boy 
of to-day and, what has come to be nearly as 
important, the expectation of his parents. 

I am not attempting to place myself on 
record in respect to athletics or the college’s 
social life, but on behalf of the Muhlenberg 
student of the future, I am emphasizing the 
need for a Student Building, which, thor- 
oughly equipped, will be a center on the 
campus of all these interests so dear to the 
hearts of young people. I am not pleading 
for this because I am sure it will be a popu- 
lar suggestion with the undergraduates. I 
regard this as equipment necessary to dis- 
charge Muhlenberg’s responsibility towards 
its students, second only to its responsibility 
adequately to support the teaching staff. It 
is as much a part of their life as hunting 
or wooderaft was to our grandfathers sev- 
eral generations ago. This trend has added 
responsibility and eare to institutions wher- 
ever youth congregates. They will be com- 
ing to us in increasing numbers, healthy in 
body, mind and spirit. We must be ready 
to keep them so in normal, college surround- 
ings. This is obviously impossible if they 
have to leave the campus for the good times 
they have a right to expect. One of the 





greatest assets the small college like Muhlen- 
berg has is its chance to take advantage of 
close-knit and intimate community life. 
But such an atmosphere can not be pro- 
vided if constant invitations to leave that 
community for recreation are not offset by 
normal activities right at home. So 
although I know a gymnasium has been a 
dream at Muhlenberg for some years, I 
urge consideration of the larger problem. 
A Student Building with all that is implied 
in the name, erected to house all those activi- 
ties so much a part of the college boy’s 
experience and to be a center for under- 
graduate interests of all kinds, religious, 
social, athletic and non-athletic, must be 
brought from the dream stage and made 
into reality, at the earliest possible moment. 
For the development of all phases of campus 
life it will mean more than any other move 
the authorities can make. 

I have implied a program which contem- 
plates the expenditure of funds the college 
does not possess. It is my purpose to work 
out with the trustees and faculty a reason- 
able estimate of the needs of all departments 
of the college for the next generation, deter- 
mine the capital and operating amounts to 
meet them and calculate what sums will be 
required to bring our endowment resources 
to that figure. During the 1937 commence- 
ment season the chairman of the board sug- 
gested that the college plan to celebrate in 
1948 the centennial of the opening of the 
Allentown Seminary, which really marks 
the birth of this institution. I believe the 
chairman’s proposal is a most happy one, 
and I recommend that we set 1948 as our 
goal for clearing up once and for all and in 
a substantial but not necessarily an elabo- 
rate way the material problems with which 
we are now faced, and those we can antici- 
pate now we must face. Our first concern 
for the present is to make sure we are mak- 
ing the best possible use of what we have. 
This applies to plant and equipment as well 
as to personnel. It does not follow that 
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because we might spend more we would do 
better work. But to me it is unthinkable 
that anything necessary for the proper 
functioning of this college, with its clear 
record of accomplishment and its promise 
of future usefulness, will not be provided by 
its varied constituency, if the issue is hon- 
estly and candidly presented. 

For there is a serious issue facing us right 
here in these Pennsylvania hills, and the 
question of support for this college raises it. 
Somewhere in the last century or two society 
suddenly began to realize that it was no 
longer necessary for men and women to 
work every daylight hour to eke out a mere 
existence. Yet we know, from the dawn of 
history, conditions have been such that 
back-breaking and spirit-destroying labor 
was the lot of a heavy majority of all 
peoples. What is freedom? How ean it be 
won and by whom? We have suddenly 
awakened in our generation to the fact that 
these same people who have been the victims 
of the enforced drudgery of self preserva- 
tion for thousands of years, have answered 
the question for us. And they have an- 
swered it most emphatically right in our 
own country. Not completely—that is 
obvious—but they have answered the ques- 
tion by discovering it, by winning it, by 
actually living free lives, the tangible sym- 
bol of which is leisure, enforced or other- 
wise. Our most bewildering social problems 
to-day center around the question of what 
whole populations are to do with freedom 
now that they actually have it. 

I am not the first to point out that the 
liberal education was conceived for free men 
and Women at a time when comparatively 
few could take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties it offered. It has always been one of 
America’s proudest boasts that by coupling 
education with the rugged character our 
frontier life developed, we could surmount 
all obstacles. And now our young people, 
yes, and our adults, seeking to take advan- 
tage of this freedom, are clamoring at the 
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doors of our educational institutions by the 
hundreds of thousands. The highest type 
of educational statesmanship will be ye. 
quired to determine how these new demands 
are to be met, and the liberal arts college, 
with comparatively meager means, is being 
challenged from every quarter, while goy- 
ernment, in its turn shouldering responsi- 
bility in the face of this new freedom, pours 
money lavishly into institutions which jt 
founds and supports. I am not belittling in 
the least the excellent work of the junior 
colleges or of the state teachers colleges, 
whose contribution to this national problem 
in education some day properly will be 
appraised and appreciated. Three quarters 
of our normal schools in America have now 
become colleges. Nor do I underestimate 
the stupendous contributions made by our 
state universities to American life. Every 
student of the American scene must take 
pride in the development of vocational 
training at school and college levels. All 
these are perfectly normal American por- 
tents and we should glory in their success. 
Certainly as freedom has been won, so must 
it be understood if it is to be preserved and 
maintained against exploitation by any 
agency. Without detracting from the ac- 
complishment of any of the forces in our 
educational life I have mentioned, I assert, 
nevertheless, that to-day the liberal arts col- 
lege is as important in the scheme of things 
as it ever was. 

I think my colleague, Dr. Jessup, by 8 
simple dramatic illustration from history 
has indicated very clearly its strategic 
position in a democracy. 


To-day we hear much of the importance of 80 
changing our undergraduate course that the student 
may have, on the one hand, more familiarity with 
the conflicting issues in our social and economic 
life and, on the other, a better knowledge of science 
to enable him to live in a scientifie world. This all 
seems very simple and convincing. Nevertheless, 
our own founders, the signers ef the Declaration 
of Independence and the designers of the Consti- 
tution, were for the most part college graduates 
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who during their immature years in college were 
fed a steady and exclusive diet of languages which 
for practical purposes were almost as dead then as 
now. Yet those graduates led a political revolu- 
tion that rocked the world. They studied Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, literature, history, and philosophy, 
rather than material recommended by a Social 
Science Commission. They defended their right to 
graduate by disputation in Latin rather than by 
participating in open forums on social problems, 
as advocated so convincingly by our contemporaries. 
They revolted and risked their necks thereby. They 


set up a constitutional government that has out- 
lasted any of its time. Not only were they able to 
reach an agreement as to the statement of a con- 
stitution, but they ineluded provision for the 
orderly change of this document so that it has 
remained in foree by amendment and interpretation 
for one hundred and fifty years. The early col- 


lege supplemented this simple curriculum with the 
closest oversight of the morals of the student. The 
early rules emphasized the fact that the institution 
felt a keen responsibility for each student as a 
person in the sight of God. 


It is well for us to recall at this point also 
that an obscure Carpenter from a small hill 
town in Palestine, after only three years of 
‘‘campaigning,’’ to use a modern term, set 
in motion a living foree the strength of 
which I need only recall to this company. 
We know He based His campaign on clear 
understanding of the eternal verities. 

It should not be difficult for this audience 
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to sense the allusion to our college con- 
tained in these two forceful historic refer- 
ences. The background of both brought 
epochal results. A modern application of 
them is the present opportunity offered by 
the liberal arts college. 

Now that Muhlenberg has been estab- 
lished firmly, shall we let her languish for 
lack of proper sustenance? This is the issue 
we face. I don’t believe any element in our 
constituency will answer that question ex- 
cept with an emphatic negative. That con- 
stituency may ignore her needs, but they 
will pay a heavy price in the end if they do. 

In conclusion may I point out that no one 
man alone possesses the wisdom, or the 
strength to direct the affairs of a college. 
Only by a happy combination of intelli- 
gence, loyalty, industry and faith amongst 
all of us met to-day in the interests of 
Muhlenberg, can she face her destiny un- 
afraid. If we are sure we know our job, 
as I believe we do, let’s do it, and not 
attempt anything else. The panoply of this 
ceremony is the outward symbolism of our 
desire to effect the happy combination I 
speak of. I believe sincerely I voice unani- 
mous confidence we can succeed. With 
God’s help, which I hereby invoke and rely 
upon, I am certain we shall. 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


By FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


We Americans are said to be the most 
extravagant people in the whole world, and 
it is also said that our greatest national 
extravagance is our liberal arts college. 
No other people now, or at any other pe- 
riod in human history, would dream of 
permitting so large a proportion of their 
young men and young women to spend 
‘our years in a highly expensive environ- 








ment, preparing themselves for nothing in 
particular. 

We are not here to-day either to con- 
firm or refute this broad and comprehen- 
sive charge, a charge which affects a mil- 
lion and a quarter of our young people, to 
say nothing of their teachers. It may, 
however, be well for us to have in mind 
that the charge is made, and made with 
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entire sincerity. We are here, I take it, to 
bear witness to our faith that for many in- 
dividuals these four years of undergradu- 
ate life prove to be not an extravagance 
but a sound investment both for them- 
selves and for the community. The pro- 
portion of such investments to the whole 
number of undergraduates which any one 
of us might assign would be a measure of 
his individual optimism or pessimism, as 
the case might be. 

Now, to the public at large, a college is 
a college; a college graduate is a college 
graduate. There are differences, of course, 
but the identities are what we think of 
rather than the differences. And even 
those whose business it is to know some- 
thing about education had no conception 
of how great these differences actually are, 
both in institutions and individuals, until 
they were dramatically revealed in a 
searching, long-range study right here in 
Pennsylvania, in which the schools and 
colleges have been cooperating for the last 
nine years. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. If 
you want to learn about a college, look at 
its products; and as no human eye can see 
them all, look at those alumni who have 
risen to distinction. Some few of these in- 
dividuals who prove to be the great social 
investments, not many, are to be found in 
our worst colleges, but, generally speaking, 
they have been in the past—and they are 
to-day—concentrated in a comparatively 
small group of institutions. Now, what is 
the striking characteristic of this group? 
It is primarily, I think, prestige to attract 
a relative large number from which to 
choose its entering students, the knowledge 
to recognize the most promising material 
and the courage to refuse the others. The 
sad truth is that, by and large, students 
don’t choose their colleges intelligently, so 
we have to approach the problem from the 
other end and find colleges that choose 
their students intelligently, and we must 
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face the fact that the number which does 
this is pretty small. 

Even within this small group of instity. 
tions, conditions vary from decade to dec. 
ade; and when a good college is at the top 
of the curve, its product makes history, 
Let me give an example or two. The fae. 
ulty of political science at Columbia was 
built up around a nucleus of young Am. 
herst graduates of the late sixties and 
early seventies. Ten years or so later, a 
similar group of Indiana men formed the 
core of the new Stanford University. In 
the nineties a single college generation at 
Wesleyan contributed a dozen leaders in 
the intellectual life of the nation. This 
variation works both ways—colleges with 
famous names have their arid stretches. If 
you will excuse me, I won’t offer examples, 
but we all know they could be furnished. 

Let me assume that we all know, in gen- 
eral, what makes a good college. It is 
rather a rash assumption, but the precious 
moments of this morning are ticking away. 
Granted that a college is good, what makes 
the great period? Is it more endowment, 
new buildings and equipment? These will 
help, but they are not enough. Indeed, in 
our colleges the correlation between rela- 
tively great wealth and relatively high divi- 
dends in the form of distinguished alumni 
is not particularly high. 

Is it great teachers and productive schol- 
ars? Any advance here will, of course, help 
and help greatly, but the process must be a 
slow one, for more harm than good results 
from too sudden a shift in personnel. After 
all, we can’t buy and sell professors like 
professional ball-players. Generally speak- 
ing, a college’s great figures on the campus 
are those which the college itself has slowly 
developed. 

Is it the adoption of a revised and im- 
proved curriculum? ladies and gentle- 
men, if this were the essential factor, we 
would have a new crop of great colleges 
every year. 
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Is it being strictly up-to-date education- 
ally? Now, I am in a position to know a 
fair amount, for a layman, about these new 
educational tools which are being forged 
and sharpened, techniques of educational 
measurement, and all the rest of them. I 
have a high regard for these tools and for 
their value to education, but the longer I 
live, the more sure I am that devices—any 
particular device or any combination of 
them—do not in and of themselves make 
education. 

A wholesome and vigorous student life is, 
of course, a factor of the greatest impor- 
tance. So are the community in which the 
college is set, the alumni and the traditional 
friends, denominational and others. This 
is true when we think of the friends of a col- 
lege as a Whole, and even more true when 
we consider the concentrated group of 
friends which make up the board of trustees. 

All these factors are essential; but add 
them all together and you won’t get what 
you want, for here we have one of those 
oecasions where the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. What brings a great 
period to a good eollege is a balance of all 
these essential factors, a state of affairs 
where each supports and strengthens the 
other. 

Now, there is just one person in any col- 
lege who is in a position to see the institu- 
tion as a whole, who can watch the interplay 
of one part with another, and that is the 
president; and this is why the selection of 
a new president for a good college is an 
event of far more than local significance. 
There is always the sporting chance that he 
may help to steer it into one of those rare 
and priceless great periods in the history of 
American colleges. 

In my judgment, what counts most 
heavily in a president is not prestige nor 
eloquence nor powers of persuasion, not the 
art of staging dramatic academic spec- 
tacles; it is the unpretentious job of really 
knowing his college, and even a small col- 
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lege takes a lot of knowing. The job can’t 
be done from a seat in a Pullman car—or 
I suppose to-day we should say an aeroplane 
—in pursuit of the elusive and usually 
mythical millionaire, or on the public plat- 
form. It can be done, in considerable part, 
on another campus, because a man has to see 
his own institution in terms of what is going 
on elsewhere. But mostly it must be done 
on his own campus. Every step he takes, 
every decision in the daily routine of ad- 
ministration has its influence in advancing 
or retarding this balance of forces of which 
I have spoken. Line upon line (I shall omit 
the precept upon precept, because precept 
is likely to do more harm than good in this 
particular case), here a little and there a 
little, a great college administration de- 
pends far less on dramatic moments, great 
gifts, striking appointments, than upon the 
quiet, self-effacing doing of the day’s job 
and doing it wisely. Often, the hardest but 
the wisest thing of all is to leave things 
alone. 

Of course, there are elements in the pic- 
ture which no president, no college, can con- 
trol. There are national and regional hard 
times and good times, not so important to 
the life of a college as people think, but still 
pretty important. There are waves of en- 
thusiasm nation-wide or regional—religious, 
social, patriotic—and there are the corre- 
sponding periods when we all seem to be in 
the doldrums. Nor must we forget that 
secondary education has its ups and downs, 
the same ups and downs that the colleges 
have, and that these affect the natural feed- 
ers of any particular college. 

All these, and other, external factors 
count, count heavily, but, generally speak- 
ing, the college that is already pretty well 
balanced and is quietly and steadily im- 
proving its balance will be the college to 
weather the unfavorable factors and to 
take rich advantage of the favorable ones. 

Thus far, I have been talking in very 
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general terms. Now to change from the 
general to the particular, Muhlenberg is 
already a good college, solidly set in a com- 
munity that has been built up of genera- 
tions of high-minded, hard-working, God- 
fearing men and women. It is neither too 
poor, nor what may be just as bad, too rich, 
to do its job. It has a fine tradition to live 
up to. Muhlenberg has sought a leader 
with spiritual and intellectual integrity, 
with human sympathy and understanding, 
with youth and enthusiasm, and it has 
chosen Levering Tyson. Now, I could tell 
you a good deal about Levering Tyson, but 
I don’t propose to endanger a friendship 
which is very dear to me by putting him in 
the excruciating position of the helpless 
griddle-cake upon which the molasses is 
being publicly poured. Let me just make 
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two observations which I believe to be per. 
tinent, and to venture two prophecies. 
Like any other calling, the college presi. 
dency has its own particular hazards, its 
own occupational diseases. The chief 
among them are illusions of omnipotence 
and illusions of omniscienee. My prophecy 
is that your new president will contract 
neither disease. In fact, I am prepared to 
guarantee his immunity. 

My second observation is that there is a 
Mrs. Tyson, and my second prophecy is 
that, as the years go on, any imperfections 
which the husband may reveal—and I warn 
you, he is a very human person—will be 
gladly overlooked by the community, in 
view of what the wife will contribute to the 
life of the college. May they both have long 
and happy years of service to Muhlenberg. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MILITARY EDUCATION IN ITALY 


Aw Associated Press dispatch to The Balti- 
more Sun states that the development of “citizen 
soldiers” has become the announced objective of 
the Italian education system with the publica- 
tion in the official gazette of a new law out- 
lining military training courses for public 
schools. 

The preamble to the law stated that the pur- 
pose of the program is not so much to provide 
technical military instruction as “to feed, rein- 
force and render conscious in youth the military 
spirit which to-day is one of its best character- 
isties.” 

Instructors are told to make military training 
“instructive and at the same time delightful, 
with the object of seeing that it is considered by 
students as a pleasant diversion, a precious ele- 
ment of their own cultural patrimony and an 
indispensable requisite for fulfilling their duty 
to the Fascist fatherland.” 

Text-books are prescribed for these military 
courses, but instructors are counseled not to 
limit themselves to dry book learning in putting 
over their subject. 

They are told instead to seek constantly means 
for illuminating a war-like attitude by reference 


to current events and by throwing their own per- 
sonalities into the work. 

The decree provides three grades of military 
instruction—informative, formative and higher 
instruction. In the first course instructors are 
ordered to avoid any unpleasant forcing of their 
subject. 

They are told to resort to paintings, motion 
pictures and similar means for making the 
studies pleasing to children. According to the 
decree, “sober and efficacious exaltation of 
heroes of recent wars, directed at their senti- 
ments, will go a long way toward arousing the 
warrior spirit among the youngest children.” 

As students approach the age of military 
service, they can, in the second grade of their 
studies, be given more profound instruction. 
Instructors at this stage are counseled to link 
teaching of historic background and specific 
military knowledge with character formation. 

In the third phase, knowledge of a political- 
military character is to be imparted. 

THE DECLINE OF THE SCHOOL 
POPULATION IN IRELAND 

THE latest report of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Free State is summarized in The 
London Times Educational Supplement. A com- 
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parison of national school attendance during the 
school year 1925-26 with the record of 1935-36 
shows a falling off in numbers running into five 
figures. In 1925-26 the average number of 
pupils on school rolls was 518,002; ten years 
later the number had fallen to 484,601. The 
falling off has affected the schools of all religious 
denominations, but it has been greater in Prot- 
estant than in Roman Catholie schools. Be- 
tween 1926 and 1936 the average number of 
pupils on the rolls of Church of Ireland schools 
fell by about 4,968, that is, by nearly a quarter, 
while in Catholie schools there was a decline 
amounting to 37,683, a considerable drop, but 
proportionately much smaller than that which 
took place in the Church of Ireland numbers. 
In 1925-26 the Presbyterian and Methodist per- 
centages of enrolment were, respectively, 0.8 and 
0.2 of the total; in 1935-36 these percentages 
had become 0.7 and 0.1. The falling off in en- 
rolments seems to have begun in 1928, but the 
decline may have begun even earlier, the large 
increase that took place in 1926 having been 
mainly due to the inelusion of the Christian 
Brothers’ schools in the national system. In 
1932-33 and in the following year there was a 
slight increase in the average attendances, but, 
with this exception, the decrease has been steady. 

The growing popularity of the secondary 
schools may account for part of this decline, 
but most of it, probably, has been due to the 
general decline of population. On the other 
hand there is no decline in the attendance of 
individual pupils. In 1935-36 the percentage of 
attendance was 83.5, which was almost the high- 
est percentage in the decade. And, as in other 
years, the highest pereentage—89—was reached 
in Cork City; Waterford City coming next with 
56.4, and Dublin City third with 85.9. There 
was an increase in attendance percentages in 11 
of the counties and county boroughs, and a slight 
decrease in 19. 


BROADCASTING STUDIO OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
Work is now in progress on a broadcasting 
studio for the Department of the Interior. The 
Industrial Fireproofing Corporation of New 
York has been awarded the contract for its bid 
ot $88,200, the lowest of five received, and is 
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expected to complete the work about mid- 
November. 

The project will include one large broadeast- 
ing studio room approximately 41 feet by 254 
feet, which can be used for dramatizations or 
musical programs, and a small studio, about 22 
by 134 feet, for speeches. There will also be a 
waiting room, offices and audition room and 
control rooms. The larger studio will rise two 
stories in height and will have a baleony on one 
side, where visitors behind double glass windows 
may watch the broadcast as it happens and hear 
it as it comes through a loud speaker. 

To provide perfect broadcasting conditions, 
the two studios will be completely isolated from 
the rest of the building. The use of insulation 
materials will separate their ceilings, walls and 
floors from the ceilings, walls and floors of the 
main building, safeguarding the studios from 
vibration and noise. Entrance to each studio is 
made through “sound locks” or sound-proof 
vestibules. The studios will be acoustically 
treated and air-conditioned throughout, with 
temperatures individually controlled in each 
room. Special lighting equipment will be in- 
stalled in ceiling panels, providing diffused, 
direct lighting. Floors will be of cork mate- 
rial. Each studio will have a special clock, 
which, operated from the control room, indi- 
cates whether programs are running on schedule 
or should be speeded up or slowed down. 

The contract with the Industrial Fireproofing 
Corporation requires the company to furnish 
and install all special broadeasting equipment. 
Skilled workmen are being employed to handle 
this equipment and the task of insulating the 
studios. These will not be equipped to transmit 
programs over a station of their own but will 
tie into circuits of national radio and broadcast- 
ing chains by means of telephone lines and 
connections between the Department of the In- 
terior and commercial studios. 

Educational programs by bureaus of the de- 
partment and, on oceasion, by other government 
departments will be broadcast from the new 
studios. The Office of Education now sponsors 
several series of popular broadcasts, and the 
National Park Service participates in at least 
one series each travel season. The Office of 
Indian Affairs also will provide interesting 
broadeast material. 
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SAFETY MEASURES IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

Dr. Davin J. Price, chief of the Chemical En- 
gineering Research Division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, speaking before the twenty-sixth an- 
nual National Safety Congress in Kansas City, 
Mo., reported that wide interest in the develop- 
ment and application of safety measures for the 
prevention of explosions in schoolhouses and 
other publie institutions had resulted from the 
New London, Texas, school disaster. 

One of the important developments from the 
school explosion in Texas is the need for inspec- 
tion and supervision of rural school buildings, 
during construction and before occupancy. This 
inspection must include the heating and light- 
ing equipment and similar installations from 
the standpoint of safety before school children 
are allowed to occupy the building. Dr. Price 
recommends that these inspections be made each 
month by a group consisting of a member of the 
teaching staff, the building custodian and a 
member of the local fire department. 

That the tragic explosion in the Texas school- 
house may not be just another “unusual dis- 
aster,” these recommendations are made: (1) 
Immediate inspection of basements and unoccu- 
pied spaces under classrooms and removal of 
combustible materials from these spaces. (2) 
Proper supervision of construction plans for 
new school buildings or improvements and addi- 
tions to existing buildings with respect to safe 
occupancy. (3) Installation of heating and 
lighting equipment and appliances by properly 
trained workmen in compliance with standard 
installation codes. (4) Removal of school work 
—involving fire or explosion hazards—from un- 
derneath or close to class recitation rooms. (5) 
Inspection and supervision of rural schools as 
good as that given to city schools. (6) Regu- 
lar fire drills under supervision of qualified 
authorities. 

In analyzing 875 out of more than 1,200 
known school fires the basement stands out as 
the most frequent source of fires and must be 
recognized as the most hazardous portion of a 
school building. The boiler room is second, the 
attic third, the roof fourth, the chemical labora- 
tory fifth, the classroom sixth and the assembly 


room seventh. There were more fires in the 
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basements of elementary schools than in base. 
ments of high schools, and decidedly more fires 
in elementary schools than in high schools, 
Fires occur in school buildings at the rate of 
more than 5 a day, and the annual loss is more 
than $5,000,000. Thirty of these fires in recent 
years have caused the loss of 800 lives and in. 
juries to several hundred people. The loss of 
life in the Texas school explosion—approxi. 
mately 300—was the greatest in any schoolhouse 
disaster. 

Among the major school disasters are: Lake. 
view School, Collinwood, Ohio, March 4, 1908 
—175 lives lost; Cleveland Rural School, Cam- 
den, S. C., May 17, 1923—77 lives lost; Rural 
School, Babbs Switch, Okla., December 24, 
1924—36 lives lost; Hope Development School, 
Playa del Ray, Cal., May 31, 1924—23 lives 
lost; Parochial School, Peabody, Mass., October 
28, 1915—22 pupils burned to death; St. Boni- 
face College, Manitoba, November 25, 1922—10 
lives lost; Beauval Mission School, Saskatche- 
wan, September, 1927—20 lives lost. 


THE NEW HONORS COLLEGE AT 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

Russett Hovse, the building for the new 
Honors College at Wesleyan University, with an 
initial attendance of forty members of the 
junior and senior classes, was opened at the 
beginning of the academic year. All students 
admitted to the Honors College have attained 
high rank in their college work. Half of them 
will work in the social sciences and a quarter 
each in the humanities and sciences. Fifteen 
per cent. are juniors. 

The honors work will be carried on under the 
general direction of the faculty Committee on 
Distinetion, and eighteen members of the fac- 
ulty will give honors courses. The student en- 
rolment varies from one to seven for each 
teacher. Eight men have three or more honors 
candidates working directly under them. The 
Committee on Distinction consists of Professor 
T. W. Bussom, Romance languages, chairman; 
Professors W. G. Cady, physies; G. M. Dutcher, 
history; C. F. Krusé, philosophy; F. B. Millett, 
English; F. Slocum, astronomy, and K. M. Wil- 
liamson, economics. Professors Bussom and 
Millett will reside in the Honors College 
building. 
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In order to extend the opportunities for 
honors work, four additional faculty members 
have been appointed. They are: Professor Fred 
B. Millett, who has been in charge of the honors 
work in English at the University of Chicago; 
Assistant Professor David R. McKee, who has 
directed undergraduate work in Romance lan- 
guages at the Johns Hopkins University; Ed- 
ward A. Radice, graduate of the University of 
Oxford, where he also has taught, and Dr. Ross 
A. Gortner, Jr., of Michigan, instructor in bio- 
chemistry, who is the first appointee in a field 
bridging two academie departments. 

The aim of the Honors College work is to 
offer to able seniors and juniors an opportunity 
to work independently upon intellectual prob- 
lems of their own choice under intimate faculty 
guidance. These students will carry on indi- 
vidual research and write a thesis on a topic 
connected with their major department. They 
will meet informally with the teachers in their 
honors work and at the end of the year will 
undergo an oral examination before the com- 
mittee on the Honors College. The individual 
work for honors will represent from a quarter 
to two thirds of the year’s work. No dormitory 
facilities are provided at the Honors College 
and the students there will share in the regular 
life of the college and are enrolled in numerous 
regular courses. 

Russell House was given to the college a year 
ago by T. M. Russell, Jr. It was built in 1828 
for Samuel Russell, a China trade merchant, 
whose headquarters were in Canton. The gar- 
dens, comprising about five acres, and an adja- 
cent small house which will also be used in the 
honors work, were purchased by the college. 
During the summer extensive alterations have 
been completed and the building has been fur- 
nished. The furniture in the public rooms, 
which has been chosen to harmonize with the 
date of the erection of the building over a 
century ago, is the gift of a trustee. 


LECTURES AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
ON CONSERVING THE HEALTH 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
THE principles and practices involved in con- 
serving the health of school children, teaching 
them to care for their own physical welfare and 
providing activities and guidance designed to 
improve their powers, form the basis of a series 
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of lectures, entitled “A Survey of Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Health Education,” at 
the School of Education of Boston Univer- 
sity. Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers and Professor 
Mabel C. Bragg are co-chairmen of the course. 

The topics to be considered with the names 
of the lecturers are: 


‘‘Health Aspects of Building Construction,’’ 
Professor Herbert L. Blair, Boston University; 
‘‘Health Aspects of Playground Construction and 
Care,’’ Dr. Frank P. Maguire, chief, health and 
physical education, Pennsylvania State Education 
Department; ‘‘School Medical Examinations,’’ 
Dr. James A. Keenan, director of school hygiene, 
Boston Public Schools; ‘‘The School Nurse in 
Health Education,’’ Agnes V. O’Brien, school 
nurse, Quincy Public Schools; ‘‘The Relations of 
Public Health Departments to School Health De- 
partments,’’ Dr. Rogers; ‘‘Immunization and 
Other Disease Prevention Programs,’’ Dr. C. E. 
Turner, professor of biology, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; ‘‘ Mental Hygiene,’’ Dr. 
Shailer Upton Lawton, professor of education and 
medical director, school of education, New York 
University; ‘‘Teacher Health Services,’’ Dr. M. 
Luise Diez, director of the division of child hygiene, 
State Department of Public Health; ‘‘ Adaptation 
of Elementary School Physical Education Pro- 
grains to Health Objectives,’’ Thomas H. Hines, 
director of health and physical education, Brook- 
line Public Schools; ‘‘ Adaptation of Secondary 
School Physical Education Programs to Health 
Objectives,’? Ellis H. Champlin, chief, Physical 
Edueation Bureau, New York State Education 
Department; ‘‘Corrective Physical Education,’’ 
James J. Carter, director of health education, 
Quincey Public Schools; ‘‘ Nutrition and Health 
Education,’’ Marjorie L. Foster, food clinic, the 
Boston Dispensary; ‘‘Health Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools,’’ speaker to be announced; 
‘‘Health Teaching in Secondary Schools,’’ Fannie 
B. Shaw, school-health education, National Tuber- 
culosis Association; ‘‘Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Health Education Personnel,’’ Raymond 
H. Grayson, supervisor of physical education, De- 
partment of Education, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE PITT NEWS AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SETTLEMENT of the misunderstanding between 
The Pitt News, a students’ newspaper published 
three times a week at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and the publications board, which caused 
Leopold Koeberlein, the editor, to submit his 
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resignation last week, has been announced by 
The News. 

The following statement has been issued by 
the editor to clear any misunderstanding con- 
cerning the editing of The Pitt News: 


The staff of The News has in the past enjoyed a 
policy of free expression. 

The editor has been assured that the university 
administration wishes to have the policy of freedom 
of expression continued. 

In the pursuance of this policy the action of the 
Publication Board of September 3 has been re- 
scinded. 

The editor of The News withdraws his resigna- 
tion submitted under the date of September 30. 


The editor in his diseussions with university 
officials found that his ideas of policy and the 
ideas of the university were in harmony and 
that questions of misunderstanding were easily 
rectified after a free and full discussion. 

The results of this discussion are as follows: 


The purpose of The News is to interpret the 
meaning of the university to the students. 

The editorial staff will make it their aim to have 
The News represent, in so far as is in their power, 
the expression of the whole student body. This 
does not mean that there will be an attempt to 
express ‘‘average’’ opinion, but rather in writing 
on controversial subject matter a sincere effort will 
be made to present both sides of the question. 

Every effort will be made to conduct The News 
on a high plane, especially in the matter of courtesy 
toward individuals and institutions. The editor 
will be on guard to avoid publishing anything which 
will injure or cause hurt to an individual, 

Discussion on controversial subject matter shall 
be a discussion of principles and not of individuals. 

It is recognized that the publishing of The News 
is a means through which the university is training 
the student staff in journalism. To this end the 
editor will review questionable copy of publication 
with the professor of journalism, Robert X. Gra- 
ham, who will act as an adviser and consultant. 

It is understood that there will be times when a 
difference of opinion on the propriety of publish- 
ing a given article will occur. Fortunately such 
questionable articles are of a category which usu- 
ally can be delayed until a later issue without sacri- 
fice of their value. Therefore, if a mutual agree- 
ment is not reached by the editor and the professor, 
the article will be submitted to an advisory board 
consisting of three faculty members and ten stu- 
dents, whose decision in the matter will be final. 
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It is felt that this predominantly student board wij) 
maintain the authority of publication in studen, 
hands, a policy which is in harmony with the pur. 
pose of the present staff of The News and of the 
university. 

The Advisory Committee will be constituted as 
follows: The Editor-in-chief, the Business Manager, 
the Managing Editor, the Dean of Men, the Deay 
of Women, the Professor of Journalism. Students 
to be selected, one each from The College, the 
Schools of Engineering and Mines (one) the School 
of Business Administration, the School of Educa. 
tion, the School of Medicine, the School of Law 
and the School of Dentistry. 


The student representatives will be selected 
on nominations by the deans of the respective 
schools. Ordinarily the dean will nominate 
three students, the final selection to be by mutual 
consent of the dean and editor. They will be 
asked to nominate senior students who are 
known for intelligence, fair-mindedness and 
loyalty to the university. They will be asked, 
also, to avoid the nomination of students who 
are actively engaged in student politics. 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. LOOMIS AS 
DEAN OF THE WASHINGTON 
SQUARE COLLEGE OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

ProressoR MILTON Earty Loomis resigned 
on October 14 from his post as dean of the 
Washington Square College of New York Uni- 
versity because of faculty opposition to his 
policies for a division of unified studies. This 
provides for a two-year curriculum to serve as 4 
general cultural background for later study in 
the professions. At the time of his resignation 
he was granted leave of absence for a year to go 
abroad to study methods of university prepara- 
tion for public service, after which he will r- 
turn to the university as a professor in munici- 
pal government. Dr. Rufus D. Smith, provost 
of the university, will act as dean until a per- 
manent appointment is made. 

In his letter of resignation Professor Loomis 
said: “I had determined upon my resignation 
because of my conviction that in the face of the 
character of present opposition to my prograli 
among members of the faculty, the success o! 
the program will be jeopardized by my remait- 
ing in office. Therefore my resignation is pr 
sented in the hope that the program of pr- 
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gressive education in Washington Square Col- 
lege would go forward more certainly to ef- 
fective realization under the leadership of my 
successor.” 

The Washington Square College Bulletin 
writes editorially as follows: 


The resignation of Dean Milton E. Loomis is a 
great personal blow to student democracy and pro- 
gressive education at Washington Square College. 
Since he came to the Square, Dean Loomis has 
consistently worked to broaden student self-govern- 
ment, and his liberal arts curriculum innovations— 
as embodied in the Division of Unified Studies 
project—sought to provide undergraduates with a 
broad cultural foundation in preparation for de- 
tailed study in the professions. 

The circumstances surrounding Dean Loomis’s 
abrupt resignation demand a complete investiga- 
tion. As the retiring dean’s letter to The Bulletin 
indicates, he is leaving his post only because faculty 
opposition to his program makes it impossible for 
him to continue. For three years, Dean Loomis 
has bucked this dissension within the administra- 
tion—dissension which finally forced him to with- 
draw. We believe that this administrative opposi- 
tion does not come from a majority of the faculty. 
We are certain that the student body is solidly 
behind Dean Loomis and the policies he advocated, 
and that they deeply regret the loss of one of their 
firmest friends. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 
THe Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York will hold its annual 
meeting on October 26 at the City College. As 
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reported in The New York Sun, “The Meaning 
and Seope of the Liberal Arts College” has been 
chosen as the theme of the conference. 

The Rev. Thomas Plassmann, president of 
St. Bonaventure’s College, will make the open- 
ing address. “Policies of Admission” will be 
discussed by President Alan Valentine, of the 
University of Rochester. Frank H. Bowles, 
director of admissions, Columbia University, 
will speak after President Valentine. President 
Frederick Ferry, of Hamilton College, will give 
an address on “Cultural Training,” and Presi- 
dent W. S. A. Pott, of Elmira College, will open 
the discussion on the subject. 

After a luncheon given by President Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, of City College, President 
Edward C. Elliott, of Purdue University, will 
discuss the progress of the regents’ inquiry into 
the character and cost of education in New York 
State. President Edmund E. Day, of Cornell 
University, will speak for the newly elected 
college presidents. 

At the afternoon session, President William 
A. Eddy, of Hobart College, will present a 
paper on “Training for Citizenship.” The dis- 
cussion following will: be opened by Professor 
Karl W. Bigelow, visiting professor at Columbia 
University. Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, 
of New York University, will present a paper on 
“Realism in Education.” Discussion of Chan- 
cellor Chase’s paper will be opened by President 
Laurens H. Seelye, of St. Lawrence University. 

The program for the meeting has been ar- 
ranged by a committee under the direction of 
President Plassmann. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Rex Putnam, who has served as superinten- 
dent of schools at Redmond and Albany, Ore., 
has been elected state superintendent of the 
schools of Oregon. 


Dr. Mary AsHpy CHEEK was installed as the 
tenth president of Rockford College on October 
16. Dr. Cheek was formerly dean of residence 
at Mount Holyoke College. She succeeds Dr. 
Gordon Keith Chalmers, who resigned to become 
president of Kenyon College. 


Hersert E. Marsn, dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, has been elected acting 








president of the university. During the sum- 
mer he worked with Dr. W. E. Raffety, who 
was acting president until his death, which was 
caused by an automobile accident, on September 
29. 


Dr. Witiiam Linpsay Youne will be in- 
stalled as president of Park College, Mis- 
souri, on October 29. The address at the inau- 
guration ceremonies will be made by Dr. Wil- 
liam Arthur Ganfield, president of Carroll 
College, whose address will be entitled “A Chris- 
tian College for Present Day Needs.” There 
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will be an educational conference in the after- 
noon at which Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, dean of 
the college, University of Chicago, will give an 
address on “A Liberal Arts Curriculum for 
Present Day Needs.” After the dinner to be 
given in the evening, Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, 
professor of the philosophy of religion of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
will speak at the Graham Tyler Memorial 
Chapel on “A Religious Faith for Present Day 
Needs.” 

GeorGE W. Diemer, formerly head of the 
Teachers College of Kansas City, will be in- 
stalled as president of the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, on October 29. 
Those invited to be present include the presi- 
dents of the teachers colleges in the United 
States, the presidents of colleges and universi- 
ties in Missouri, members of the State Board of 
Education and all superintendents, principals 
and teachers in the college district. Governor 
Stark will be the principal speaker. 


Dr. Joun H. Densicu, since 1918 principal 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has presented his resignation to the trus- 
tees. A statement made by Lewis W. Francis, 
president of the board, reads: “Dr. Denbigh’s 
resignation was accepted by the Packer trustees 
with profound regret. Every effort was made to 
induce him to reconsider his resolve and to re- 
main indefinitely in a post he has so admirably 
filled ever since he first assumed its duties in 
1918. These efforts failed because of Dr. Den- 
bigh’s firm conviction that he has reached an age 
at which his responsibility should be placed in 
the hands of a younger leader.” 


Dr. WiLu1AM J. Rosprns, since 1930 dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Mis- 
souri, has been appointed director of the New 
York Botanical Garden and professor of botany 
at Columbia University. 

ALAN W. Furser, of Milton, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Westminster Schools, 
Boston, which give secretarial training for 
girls. He has been director of the group con- 
sisting of the Chandler, Fairfield and Marl- 
borough Schools, since the year 1929. 


Proressor Crecit O. Ricas, head of the de- 
partment of physies and chemistry at Waynes- 
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burg College, Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
to the newly established office of assistant to the 
president. 


Dr. D. LurHER EVANS, since 1928 Compton 
professor of philosophy and head of the depart. 
ment at the College of Wooster, has been ap- 
pointed junior dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the Ohio State University. 


Dr. Water H. Hopaeson, formerly director 
of public school music at Cornell College, Iowa, 
has become director of the conservatory and 
professor of music at Mount Union College, 
Allianee, Ohio. 


Art Harvard College, Reginald H. Phelps, as- 
sistant in history and German, last year in 
charge of Dudley Hall, the center for non-resi- 
dent students, and Rodman W. Paul, a graduate 
student in history, last year chairman of the 
Graduate Schools Committee of Phillips Brooks 
House, have been appointed assistant deans of 
the college. 


Rosert Howarp HopGkIn, tutor and prae- 
lector in modern history, has been elected pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, University of Oxford, 
in succession to the late Canon Burnett Hillman 
Streeter. 


JAMES SHELLEY, recently professor of educa- 
tion and director of adult education in Canter- 
bury College, Christchurch, New Zealand, has 
been given charge of the system of broadcasting 
of the New Zealand Government. 


Dr. T. E. G. Grecory, professor of economics 
at the University of London, has been appointed 
for a period of five years economic adviser to 
the Central Government of India. 


At the Buffalo State Teachers College, Dr. 
Sherman Crayton, research assistant with the 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Education, has been appointed 
professor of education, and Dr. Robert Albright 
has been appointed professor of sociology, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. George B. Neumann. Dr. 
Albright has served in a similar professorship 
in the State Teachers College at Dillon, Mont., 
and later joined the faculty of Montana State 
University. Dr. Paul W. Sloan, of the Charles- 
ton State Teachers College, Charleston, IIl., bas 
been appointed professor of education. 
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Dr. WILBUR GOOCH has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education at the School of 
Education of Boston University. George K. 
Makechnie has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship of education and has become 
registrar of the School of Education. Mary J. 
Young and Ruth R. Miller have been promoted 
to assistant professorships of religious educa- 
tion. 

Wituiam G. Vina, professor of nature edu- 
cation and director of the nature-guide school of 
Western Reserve University, has been appointed 
professor of nature education and director of 
the new nature-guide school at the Massachusetts 
State College at Amherst. 


J. Watrer Dietz, chairman of the Committee 
on Adult Edueation of the town of Summit, 
New Jersey, has been made personnel relations 
manager of the Manufacturing Department of 
the Western Eleetrie Company with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Mr. Dietz is chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the National Occu- 
pational Conference, and a member of the 
Exeeutive Board of the American Association 
for Adult Education. 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS Murray But ier, of 
Columbia University, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt chairman of a national com- 
mittee to publicize the proposed lighthouse at 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, to honor 
Christopher Columbus. Other members of the 
committee include Bernard M. Baruch, Owen D. 
Young, James W. Gerard, Stuart Chase, Thomas 
W. Lamont and Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
all of New York; Mary E. Woolley, emeritus 
president of Mount Holyoke College; Ada L. 
Comstock, president of Radcliffe College, and 
Professor Charles W. Hackett, of the University 
of Texas. 


CHARLES Francis ApAMs, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, a former treasurer of Harvard 
University, has been made president of the 
Board of Overseers of the university to suc- 
ceed George Russell Agassiz, who has been made 
president of the Harvard Alumni Association 
which now has a membership of 67,000. Mr. 
Agassiz became a member of the Board of 
Overseers in 1924, and was president from 1929 
to 1930 and again from 1931 to 1936. As presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association he succeeds 
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Frank W. Taussig, Henry Lee professor of eco- 
nomies, emeritus. 


Mrs. Hersert Hoover became honorary vice- 
president of the Girl Scouts when her second 
term as president of the organization expired on 
October 15. Among the guest speakers at the 
annual convention, which opened at Savannah, 
Georgia, on October 13, were Mrs. Mark Kerr, 
international commissioner for the Girl Guides 
Association of England; Dr. Lloyd Burgess 
Sharp, executive director of Life Camps; Wil- 
liam A. Lawson, executive secretary of the 
Arkansas Education Association, and Dr. Meta 
Glass, president of Sweet Briar College. 


Dr. ALVIN W. SCHINDLER, of the Department 
of Education at the University of Denver; Dr. 
Wrinkle, of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, at Greeley, and Dr. Davies, of the Junior 
College at Alamosa, have been appointed mem- 
bers of the directing committee of the newly 
organized State High School Curriculum Study. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE conferred on October 8 the 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Stephen Dug- 
gan, director of the Institute of International 
Education. The citation made by Professor 
Oscar Jaszi was as follows: “In a time when 
the whole civilized mankind is afflicted by the 
tragic experience of the collapse of our peace 
mechanism, every thinking person realizes that 
no jural instrument can secure peace as long as 
it is not supported by a broad current of inter- 
national support. Such a current of public opin- 
ion can be generated only by two means. One 
is the liberation of international economic inter- 
course from the fetters of economic nationalism. 
The other is the liberation of international cul- 
tural intercourse from the fetters of jingoistic 
nationalism. America can be proud that in 
both of these portentous endeavors the torch 
bearers are two of her own sons. In the first it 
is Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, who tries to 
show new roads to tormented mankind. In the 
second, Mr. Duggan is the recognized leader 
throughout the whole world. He has done more 
than any other living man in fostering the ex- 
change of national cultural values, in bringing 
nearer teachers and students of the various 
nations, in helping to elaborate common patterns 
in the educational system of many countries, in 
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supporting foreign scholars persecuted by the 
spirit of an intolerant chauvinism.” 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Charles Seymour, 
who was inducted last week into the presidency 
of Yale University, was given in New York City 
on October 15. Governor Wilbur L. Cross, of 
Connecticut, presided and introduced the speak- 
ers. These were: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University; Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, of Harvard University, .and William 
Church Osborn, trustee of Princeton University. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Paul Klapper, for- 
merly dean of the School of Education of the 
College of the City of New York, will be given 
for him in the Hotel Astor on October 30. The 
dinner will “commemorate Dr. Klapper’s long 
service to the City College,” and will also mark 
his recent election as president of Queens Col- 
lege. In addition to marking the advancement 
of Dr. Klapper, the profits of the dinner will be 
applied in the initiation of a Student Aid Fund 
at Queens College. The speakers will include 
Governor Lehman and Mayor LaGuardia; John 
T. Flynn, member of the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation; Dr. Lewis Freeman Mott, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English at City College, who will speak 
for the faculty; Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
president of the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. John H. Finley, editor of The New 
York Times; Dr. William E. Grady, of the 
Board of Education, and Dr. Klapper. Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of 
International Edueation, will be toastmaster. 


Dr. Epwin W. KEmMERER, professor of inter- 
national finance at Princeton University, is giv- 
ing a series of six lectures on “Current Problems 
of Money and Finance” at the New School for 
Social Research, New York City. The subject 
of the first lecture was “The Gold Standard and 
the Reasons for its Recent Wide-spread Break- 
down.” 


Art the Founders’ Day exercises of Lehigh 
University on October 6, honor was paid to the 
memory of the late Dr. Henry 8S. Drinker, ’71, 
president of the university from 1905 until 1921, 
and to the late Dr. Natt M. Emery, formerly 
instructor, registrar, acting president, vice-presi- 
dent and controller during his forty years’ ser- 
vice for the university. In honor of Dr. 
Drinker, Eugene G. Grace, ’99, president of the 
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board, spoke, after which a 16-foot oak tree was 
planted near the flagpole. In memory of p; 
Emery, a bronze tablet, recently placed jp 
Packer Memorial Chapel, was unveiled, at which 
time the speaker was Dean Philip M. Palmer. 


AuLMON N. Taytor, who was the first president 
of the Northern Arizona Normal School at Flag. 
staff, now Arizona State College, died on October 
14 at the age of eighty-one years. He served gs 
president from 1899 fo 1909. Previously he had 
been principal of high schools in Westfield and 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Dr. JuLtius DANIEL DREHER, a retired United 
States consul, formerly president of Roanoke 
College at Salem, Va., died on October 10 at the 
age of ninety-one years. 


Burt P. SEELYE, who retired in 1933 as prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 3, the Bronx, after 
serving in the New York City public school 
system for thirty-seven years, died on October 
14 at the age of seventy-four years. 


Dr. FREDERICK E. DOWNES, eastern represen- 
tative of the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, who was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg and in 1919 president 0! 
the State Educational Association, died on Octo- 
ber 12. 


Proressor E. L. Moraan, head of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology of the University of 
Missouri with which he had been connected for 
fifteen years, and vice-chairman of the State 
Social Security Commission, died on October 11. 
He was fifty-eight years old. 


Dr. SamMueL N. Ropertson, principal of 
Prince of Wales College at Charlottetown, 
Canada, for the last thirty-six years, died on 
October 3 at the age of sixty-eight years. He 
was appointed to the staff of Prince of Wales 
College in 1893 and became principal seven 
years later. 


Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, the poet, di- 
rector of the Hall of Fame of New York Uni- 
versity and formerly ambassador to Italy, died 
on October 14. He was eighty-four years old. 


AT the installation of Dr. Levering Tyson 45 
president of Muhlenberg College on October | 
and 2, special exercises were held, beginning 
with a symposium and dinner on Friday @t 
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which nine papers were presented on “What the 
Professions Expeet of the Small Liberal Arts 
College.” Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, presided. Dr. John Ward Stude- 


baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, repre- 
sented education; Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church in 


America, the clergy; Dr. C. C. Williams, presi- 
dent of Lehigh University, engineering; Dr. 
Luther A. Harr, secretary of banking of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, banking and 
business; Congressman Oliver W. Frey, of 
Allentown, the Federal Government; Judge 
James F. Henninger, the legal profession; Dr. 
George P. Muller, professor of surgery at 
Jefferson Medieal College, Philadelphia, medi- 
cine; Dr. Meta Glass, president of Sweet Briar 
College, literature. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, was the 
principal speaker at the installation exercises. 
His address, together with the inaugural address 
of Dr. Tyson, is printed in the present issue of 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


Ix connection with the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the founding of Muskingum College, 
Coneord, Ohio, there was held on October 21 


and 22 a William Rainey Harper Memorial 
Edueational Conference. The subject of the 
conterence was: “The Responsibilities and Op- 
portunities of the Liberal Arts College in Amer- 
The speakers included: Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, of the 


ican Society.” 
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Institute of International Education; Dr. C. C. 
McCracken, of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Chureh; Dr. Wilford 
M. Aikin, of St. Louis. An address on the “Life 
and Work of President Harper,’ who was at 
one time a student at Muskingum College, was 
made by Dr. George E. Vincent, formerly presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. On Thurs- 
day evening President and Mrs. Montgomery re- 
ceived the delegates at a dinner at which Dr. 
George W. Rightmire, president of the Ohio 
State University, was the principal speaker. 
The William Rainey Harper Memorial Edu- 
cational Conference is as the name signifies a 
memorial to the life and work of Dr. Harper, 
late president of the University of Chicago. 
The Harper cabin, birthplace of William Rainey 
Harper, and owned by Muskingum College, still 
stands near the entrance to the college campus. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Harper and 
members of her family, the cabin recently has 
been restored and furnished. Many of the 
original furnishings have been placed in the 
building. Fitting dedicatory exercises will be 
held during the educational conference, at which 
time the cabin will be formally opened. 


CHANCELLOR WILLIAM P. GranHaM, of Syra- 
cuse University, has announced that the univer- 
sity will admit no more students until the open- 
ing of the academic year 1938-1939, next Sep- 
tember. The ruling is designed to prevent 
students from beginning their college course at 
the opening of the second semester on January 
31. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


RAISING THE MORAL TONE OF THE 


CITIZEN 
‘The task of education to-day is more than ever 
before in the field of morals. The attitude of a 


man toward his job in the world is much more 
important than his intellectual equipment for the 
job, If he does not approach the world with an 
intelligent social altruism and with the willingness 
‘0 impose upon himself a high degree of social dis- 
cipline under whieh he will forego some of the 
individual prerogatives which he once could claim, 
then he is not yet educated.’’—Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, president emeritus of Yale University. 


It is to the credit of the modern educational 
philosopher that he has the courage persistently 


to affirm his faith in a doctrine destined to face 
instant repudiation at the first real contact with 
life. At a time when selfishness and greed and 
disrespect for human rights are rampant in 
places high and low, when the wells of common 
deceney seem to be drying up despite the annual 
cloudbursts of diplomas and degrees, at such a 
time to proclaim social altruism the principal 
concern of education is to confess that education 
is bankrupt or it has unwisely pledged itself to 
an objective it lacks the strength to attain. Pre- 
cise statistical data may not be available on the 
nature of the spiritual equipment that high- 
school and college graduates carry with them 
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into life, yet the brand of citizenship that could 
be expected from them is not altogether unpre- 
dictable. Statistics in this case are, in fact, 
utterly needless. Whether we take as criterion 
the individual citizen or whether we examine 
the American scene as a whole, signs are every- 
where plentiful that we are not entering an era 
of social altruism. It seems, on the contrary, 
we are drifting definitely in the opposite direc- 
tion. Observe the unselfishness of the average 
motorist, study the same individual in the 
capacity of a pedestrian, observe him in the 
process of buying and selling, see him as em- 
ployer and employee, as citizen discharging his 
civie obligations and one seeking in return civic 
benefits—and the sum total is the extent of his 
unselfish participation in the life of his democ- 
racy. Think of the many millions like him 
similarly engaged in their pursuit of happiness, 
and 1929, 1933 and, to a lesser degree, 1937 take 
on the aspect of understandable natural phe- 
nomena. 

By constituting themselves collectively the 
chief if not the sole agency for the spread of 
ideals of social unselfishness, schools and colleges 
must of necessity assume responsibility for the 
failure of such ideals to function in adult life. 
And when university presidents speak, the world 
would like to hear how precisely colleges provide 
for moral growth other than exhort the graduate 
on commencement day to go forth into life and 
practice brotherly love. Where indeed do col- 
lege curricula carry within them the seeds of 
human sympathy and human understanding? 
Where on the campus does true altruism spring 
into life and by what means do colleges care for 
its development thereafter? Above all, why 
does the precious plant (granted its birth in 
academic soil) wilt and die when transplanted 
into a living environment? It would be fitting 
for the head of a great university upon retire- 
ment from active service to cast some light from 
the depth of his experience upon a most dis- 
quieting phenomenon—the inability of a far- 
flung and costly educational machine to improve, 
despite a steady and rich output, the blood 
stream of the nation. It is futile to quarrel with 
Washington, to blame the New Deal for existing 
conditions or the forces of reaction. Govern- 
ment, by all odds, is an effect, not a cause. It 
is indeed this inability of freemen peacefully to 
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share the duties and benefits of democracy that 
ultimately results in violence, dictatorship and 
bondage for all. 

Our schools and colleges ean point to achieve. 
ments at once substantial and constructive, but 
they have little to show in fulfilment of their 
generous promises to society. American educa. 
tion suffers from inflated objectives. Society 
apparently must be compensated for the high 
cost of education, so the schools in their grati- 
tude undertake to turn out an altruistic citizenry, 
enlightened and intellectually curious, capable 
of worthy home membership and adept in the 
worthy use of leisure. Such aims, every student 
of education knows, are not attainable in the 
American classroom as it functions to-day, 
They appear, indeed, unattainable even in the 
theoretical classroom as visualized by the most 
optimistic educational philosopher. 

Granted that the schools have the necessary 
tools and a well-defined purpose, they still lack 
the freedom to fashion the character of the child. 
Other forces, potent, ruthless and far-reaching, 
claim the right-of-way to the soul of the child. 
With these—the home, the gang, the street cor- 
ner, the radio, the press, the movie—formal 
education must contend incessantly and, in the 
struggle, 90 out of 100 children are lost to the 
enemy. In school character training is of neces- 
sity attempted in an unnatural environment and 
by methods, paradoxically enough, most un- 
pedagogical. Good social behavior, wholesome 
respect for the rights of one’s fellow men, un- 
selfish citizenship and kindred desirable attitudes 
are taught by indirection through history, eivies 
and literature, taught on the assumption that 
the complicated machinery of “transfer” (non- 
existent according to some eminent authorities) 
would somehow render these attitudes effective 
in the adult life of the child. 

Meanwhile the child senses that the world of 
reality is elsewhere, a fascinating world where 
learning is easier and rewards are more immedi- 
ate. So he throws himself wide open to a multi- 
tude of impressions that assail him from all 
sides. He learns diligently from misbehavior at 
home, particularly when the parents themselves 
carelessly allow their supposed infallibility to be 
dissipated by occasional lapses. He participates 
with pleasure in gang activities which are for 
the most part anti-social. He reads in the news- 
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papers of major acts detrimental to public wel- 
fare, he sees them enacted in the movies, over the 
radio, in his own childish imagination. He is 
unconsciously the recipient of innumerable sug- 
cestions that the best people are not too honest, 
that in order to rise in the world one must “play 
hall.’ In short he learns from life itself, and 
learning thus aequired, educational psychology 
tells us, is thorough, lasting and, in most cases, 
irrevocable. It is indeed the exceptional child 
that emerges at adolescence free from habits of 
anti-social behavior, habits of selfishness, dis- 
honesty and eynicism. 

In the provinces that are exclusively theirs— 
in the domain of the 3 R’s, in the business of 
disseminating faets, in the diffieult task of ren- 
dering the cultural heritage accessible to the 
rising generations—schools and colleges have 
their triumphs and have their setbacks. But in 
the realm of character training they must either 
abandon the field or, in open warfare, seek to 
recapture those strategie positions from which 


hostile agencies are demoralizing the youth of 
the nation. Before anything constructive can 
be done in the elassroom, children must be 
shielded against the subversive teaching of the 


street, the movie, the radio, must be rendered 
immune to the “moral” lessons implicit in the 
struggle of adults for existence and happiness. 
If this is impossible, character education in the 
schools is impossible. 

While seeking to discharge its obligations to 
the child and to society the American classroom 
is often paralyzed from without by anti-social 
elements and torn from within by its own inner 
contradictions. Here the human equation is at 
full play with its multitude of variables, with 
community of interest between the side that 
teaches and the side that learns a matter of 
theory and the inevitability of conflict a matter 
of practice. Individual differences and large 
classes, the dynamie quality of the child and the 
static quality of the school environment, the 
desirability of freedom to accelerate learning 
and the need of discipline to make learning at all 
possible, the aim to achieve creative motivation 
and a teaching situation where only force and 
marks are moderately effective—these and 
sundry other extremes the school must reconcile 
in order to redeem what is redeemable of the 
personality of the child. And the teacher’s in- 
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dividual task is becoming more and more exact- 
ing. He is called upon to teach larger classes, 
is asked to receive pupils of all ages and all 
shades of intelligence, among them many des- 
tined to end as misfits in a system committed 
by necessity to mass instruction. He must cope 
with these in every class and endeavor to harness 
some of the energy likely to be tempted into 
anti-social outlets. He must preach the gospel 
of higher values to unsympathetic audiences, to 
immature minds rendered inert under the spell 
of such imbecilities as are generously dissemi- 
nated by the radio, the movie and the cheap 
magazine. No generation of teachers ever com- 
peted with as formidable an array of distracting 
forces or worked in an environment as unsuit- 
able for the pursuit of true learning. What the 
bewildered adolescent of to-day sees and hears 
and reads gives him a view of life distorted 
beyond recognition. What he is taught to enjoy 
and erave is spiritual dope that numbs his facul- 
ties and stirs his imagination to build impossible 
worlds in which to live and day-dream and 
escape reality. It is the school’s thankless task 
to bring him down to earth, awaken his faculties 
and interpret to him the sober facts of life 
as it is. 

In this delicate job mistakes are inevitable, 
mistakes by teachers, by administrators, by 
supervisors, but none is more wilful or more 
detrimental to the cause of sound education than 
the “mistake” made by the educational philoso- 
pher who directs all his criticism inward and 
refuses to notice and call by name those sinister 
forces that militate against the best efforts of 
the schools and the most vital needs of a falter- 
ing democracy. There may be no remedy in 
sight for a malady so chronic, so wide-spread 
and deep-rooted, but the ultimate cure is alto- 
gether improbable if inspired by the wrong diag- 
nosis. 

BARNET RUDMAN 

ENGLISH HicgH SCHOOL 

Boston 


BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


I aM a teacher, and lately I’ve been hearing a 
lot about a social outlook and a new economic 
world. Of course, it was important, but what, 
I thought, did it have to do with teaching? As 
a member of the New York City school system, 
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economically, we could have fared much worse 
in the depression, so our complaints needn’t be 
loud. And as for unemployment, it was a ter- 
rible thing, but what could we do about it, and, 
furthermore, officially, as teachers, it was none 
of our business. We ought to stick to our class- 
rooms, attend to our jobs and try to improve 
the type of education we were giving the chil- 
dren. The room for improvement in this diree- 
tion was enormous, and the job itself was hope- 
lessly gigantic, even if we excused all other 
kinds of stable-cleaning. 

In other words, this business of taking an in- 
terest and bringing about new social concepts 
and working for new social innovations was a 
private outside matter, and had nothing to do 
with me as an educator. Hence it should be 
kept out of the classroom, out of teacher-organi- 
zation discussion, and placed where it belonged, 
among political groups or among those indi- 
viduals interested in social questions. 

I thought all this until recently. It was Fred 
Hurley who changed my point of view or at least 
started a whole set of thoughts going which 
resulted in the change. And yet Hurley was 
not much, a boy with a 66 I.Q., who could read 
the equivalent of a third grader, who came to 
school dirty often as not. I had him the last 
year he was in school. He was nearly sixteen 
when he was in my 6B elass. I discovered he 
could draw, and that was about all he could do. 
I made him feel like a Rembrandt, and when I 
hung his work up, his sheepish face would blush 
shyly, like a child, for in Hurley’s life there was 
little praise. 

In my class, he cleaned up his accumulated 
dirt, and with encouragement, I discovered him 
to be a kindly, sensitive and loyal fellow, for 
whom no errand or any piece of work was too 
difficult. Of course, that didn’t mean he did the 
work prescribed by the curriculum, for that he 
couldn’t do and hated. But I gave him other 
tasks, and these he did in a gentlemanly, quiet, 
persevering manner. I promoted him out of my 
class, and his life was made miserable by his new, 
conscientious teacher, who insisted that Freddie 
learn his decimals. The last I saw of him, he 
was hopping out of the building. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“Got my working papers,” he said, with a 
smile, one of the few times I saw him smile. 
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“Have you got a job?” 

“No, but I’m going to get one.” He said this 
with confidence. 

“Are you going to like work?” 

“Sure.” 

I wished him luck and he was off. 

I forgot about Hurley, but a month later | 
saw him in the school yard. “Are you work- 
ing?” I asked. 

Sheepishly, he answered, “No.” But he 
thought he was going to get a job soon. 

About three months later, there was Hurley 
again, shabby, dirty, unkempt. His face was 
always sad, but this time sadder than ever. 

“I can’t find a job. Every morning I go 
looking. I can’t find a job. Everybody I ask, 
but they say, ‘No job.’ ” 

I felt sorry for him, but I couldn’t think of 
any way to help him. 

A few weeks later, I saw him again. This 
time he was clean and happy and smiling. “Me 
and a friend are going to the CCC camp.” 

“That’s good,” I said. “You'll like that.” 

“Tt’ll be wonderful,” he agreed. 

But something happened. I saw him later 
with one of the more unruly gangs in the neigh- 
borhood. He was slovenly, even thinner and 
more unkempt than before. “Naw, they 
wouldn’t take me,” he explained simply, but yet 
I thought with a certain brusqueness and brag- 
gadocio. 

That incident has stayed with me and troubled 
me. I knew Freddie. He was in my class for 
a year. I liked him. I wanted to help him, but 
I was powerless. 

He had to work. What would happen to him 
if he didn’t get work? Apart from the money, 
work was necessary for him from an educational 
point of view, for his integration and well- 
being. 

I hate to think of what will happen to 
Freddie. He has nothing to look forward to, 
seemingly no future. I know Freddie isn’t 
smart, but he is a good fellow and ean work and 
earn his “keeps.” In a properly ordered society, 
there would be a place for Freddie. Bu: for a 
properly ordered society, the teacher must get 
out of his classroom and get things done in the 
world to make changes. In the classroom he 
can not do it. 

Lately, I am thinking of Margaret, that little 
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vir), whose face seems to have only two bright 
“ves and a mind as sharp as a razor. I wanted 
., end her to junior high school, but that is a 
jistance away from home and to get there re- 
quires earfare. “No, no, I don’t want Margaret 
to zo to junior high,” said Margaret’s mother. 
Her words eame shamefacedly out of her worn 
lips. “We can’t afford the carfare.” 

Then I thought of some of the dull children, 
come of whose parents are well to do. “Henry 
is going to college,” they will say with assur- 
ance. “We have a college fund all ready.” 

If you would suggest that Henry ought to be 
taught a trade, that he will be happier at it, 
that he is not college material, they will run to 
the office, highly offended, and say, “Mr. So 
and So plays favorites. He does not give my 
Henry a square deal.” 

It's all topsy-turvy. I do not believe that we 
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are all alike and all have potential greatness. 
But I do feel that as a teacher my job is to 
serve all children. Because of a disordered 
world, and in many ways a crazy world, children 
are robbed of a chance to grow and develop. 
That as a teacher bothers me, for my job is the 
“development” and “expansion” and _ the 
“growth” of the individual. To achieve these 
ends, for some a job is necessary, for others 
college, and, perhaps, graduate work and follow- 
ing that, also a job. 

One thing I know: We ean not educate within 
the limited four walls of a classroom. There 
must be a world to help us, and if this world 
is disordered, the continuing education is messy 
and disorderly, creating thwarted and warped 
bodies and souls, delinquents and psychotics and 
maladjustments of all sorts. 

SAMUEL TENENBAUM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF ROUMANIA 


RovmMANIA, confronted on the one side by the 
communist ideas of Russia and, on the other, by 
the fascist influences, has recently inaugurated 
anew rational system of education which is de- 
signed not only to build up the moral courage 
{ the nation against foreign influences but also 
te do away with whatever “Balkan” heritage still 
burdens the country from the days of the Turk- 
The new system and organi- 
zation were sanetioned by the law of May 9, 
1934.? 

The institution is based on the well-known 
“eiological prineiple that the best organized 
eflorts of the school can never be entirely re- 
sponsible for the charaeter of the pupil with- 
out the cooperation of the various environmental 
The task of the “Straja Tarii”— 
which means the “wateh of the country”—is “to 
complete the edueation of boys and girls, from 


ish domination. 


avencles 


' Por a detailed diseussion of this background 
of Roumania, see: J. S. Roucek, ‘‘ Contemporary 
Xoumania and Her Problems,’’ Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. 

‘The following information is based on the 
author’s personal visit of Roumania in the summer 
Mf 1937, 
‘Tom “*Straja Tarii,’’ Office for the Education of 
een Youth, 52 Calea Victoriei, Bucharest, 
woumania, 


Additional information can be gathered © 


the national, patriotic, civic, physical and re- 
ligious point of view, as well as to direct, con- 
trol and help the associations which devote 
themselves to youth.” It is called upon to “cul- 
tivate spiritual values, faith, love for the coun- 
try and the King, to revive the spirit of labor, 
of virtue and of tradition, to develop the sense 
of duty, to enforce discipline, to keep up the 
national dress, songs, arts and games, to enforce 
the respect for public wealth and welfare, and 
to form the characters which will be put to the 
service of the nation.” 

At present the “Strajerii” organizations in- 
clude already over 600,000 youngsters and 
roughly 3,000 commanders. In fact, Rouma- 
nia’s youth from seven to eighteen years of age 
is enrolled. The central office, the O.4.7.R.— 
the Office for Education of Roumanian Youth— 
is directed by a high council, composed of the 
prime minister, the patriarch of Roumania, the 
minister of public instruction, the minister of 
national defence, the director general of the 
board of schools, representatives of the various 
educational institutions, under the direct presi- 
dency of King Carol. The secretariat coordi- 
nates the activity of all the composing organi- 
zations—the Roumanian boy-scouts, the Rouma- 
nian girl-guides, various societies, federations 
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and sport unions, the “archers from Bucovina 
and Moldova,” the “Eagles” and the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. organizations. The membership 
in the O.E.T.R. is compulsory. 

Various composing units are headed by lead- 
ers, chosen from younger capable and enthusi- 
astic elements, usually teachers, who are in- 
structed at different centers in courses lasting 
at least twenty days. Under their command is 
carried on moral, national, civic, social and 
physical education by means of lectures, games, 
sport, manual work, exercise, songs, dances, ex- 
cursions, camping, country work, etc. There are 
thirty special working days a year for each 
member, including four meetings and four more 
important activities (camping, excursions, visits, 
etc.). A special effort is to raise the standard 
of the village. In each village the “Strajerii” 
organize a religious choir, are taught to look 
after public property, take care of the country 
chureh and churchyard and organize singing of 
national folksongs, folk-dances. In the week 
preceding June 8, all the units compete in public 
demonstrations and in the presence of the king. 
June 8 is the holiday of the youth and of the 
“Chief Strajer,” the king. 
brations are held all over the country. 

The organization is built up on the cellular 
system. The first unit is a cell, or “nest,” with 
From three to fifteen “nests” 


Meetings and cele- 


six “Strajerii.” 
constitute a “flight.” 
form a “swarm,” usually connected with a school, 
factory or other institution. The “swarm” is the 
first educational and administrative unit, with its 


Two or more “flights” 


flag. The “troop” coordinates local activities 
and the “phalanx” those of the district, and the 
“great phalanx” heads various districts. 

Among the cardinal principles of the organi- 
zation is physical education, especially collective 
exercises. The spirit of social collaboration and 
social solidarity is emphasized. Not only are 
the “Strajerii” educated morally, but are also 
obliged to repair roads, restore bridges, replant 
trees, organize fire-brigades, ete. 

The technique for the building up of morale 
includes the wearing of colorful uniforms, deco- 
rations and insignia, the use of the Roman salute 
(reminding one of the fascist Italy), various 
ceremonies, the singing of the hymn of the 
Strajerii, “The Three Colored Flag,” ete. The 
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official organ of the organization is “De straja,” 
published at Strada Boteanu, No. 3, Bucharest. 

The enthusiasm of the members and of the 
leaders of the “Straja Tarii” is contagious, 4 
visitor in Roumania is bound to admire the 
smooth working of the system, the ability of 
the leaders to enroll Roumania’s youth in the 
organization, and the willingness to break away 
from the traditional educational methods, 4 
new generation of Roumania’s youngsters ig he. 
ing brought up which ought to make itself felt 
very soon in the affairs of the country. From 
the point of view of comparative education, here 
is an experiment which deserves a very careful 
study. 

JosePH S. Rovucex 
New York UNIVERSITY 


WHICH ROAD? 


WHEN I was in Italy last summer, Rome was 
black with Mussolini’s soldiers. Literally black, 
I mean, for their uniforms were of that color. 
They had just returned from Ethiopia, and Rome 
welcomed them as conquering heroes. Droves 
of them tooted trumpets and sang war songs at 
all hours of the day and night. The morning | 
left they had a big parade, after which Musso- 
lini spoke to them from the steps of the Victor 
Emmanuel Palace. There were even the little 
black shirts—schoolboys of nine and ten, already 
wearing the Fascist uniform. Favorite toys in 
the shops were tin soldiers and Ethiopian dolls. 

“Why do all the men in Italy wear that pin?” 
inquired a member of our party of the Italian 
guide in Venice, indicating a buttonhole emblem 
of red, white and green. 

“Fascist,” was the laconic reply. 

“And are all the men Fascists?” 

“Oh yes,” with a slight shrug, indicating that 
the subject was closed. “Might as well be.” 

More loquacious was a private guide at 
Naples, who pointed out to me stands piled high 
with tropical fruits. 

“From our colonies,” he replied confidentially. 
“A great man, Mussolini. In seventh months he 
gave us our colonies” (Ethiopia). 

A few weeks later I was in England. The 
momentary King Edward VIII was making bis 
visits to the Welsh miners and delivering his ad- 
dress at Vimy Ridge. Here I found not Fascism 
but ultraconservatism. It is true, I heard free 
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speech at Trafalgar Square; but at the same 
time not a syllable of the Simpson affair did I 
glimpse in a newspaper, although I was in the 
pritish Isles all summer. No sooner had I 
reached American shores than I was greeted 
with screaming headlines. 

Then thought I of my own, my native land. 
Whither is it drifting? Certainly not toward 
British conservatism and figure-head monarchy. 
Vot toward the autoeracy of a planned dictator- 
ship, we hope. Yet economists in general are 
areed that we have reached a crisis from which 
‘here is no returning and which only the most 
judicious guidance can see us through. “This 
lepression,” says Harold Rugg, in “The Great 
Technology,” “is not a mere fourteenth-install- 
ment-paying time: it is a day of inventory and 
‘ual reckoning.” In a later chapter he points 
out five pathways of to-morrow: (1) Inertia— 
muddling along with dole, relief, charity, unem- 
ployment insurance, ete.; (2) Business dictator- 
ship—Faseist dictatorship of private capitalism 

an oligarchy of entrepreneurs controlling pro- 
duction and distribution and exploiting workers; 

}) Proletarian revolution, involving violence 
aid class struggle; (4) Planning economy— 
partial private capitalism with more socialized 
ownership and control of operation; (5) The 
great technology—automatie production and dis- 
iribution operated by a technically trained per- 
sonnel, 

Rugg considers the first three ways distinctly 
undesirable and dangerous to the Bill of Rights. 
The last two he favors highly and the techno- 

gical solution, however Utopian it may sound 
'y some of us, is to him the only sure way. The 
earned Sir Arthur Salter, whom I have heard 
ecture at Cambridge, remarks that laissez-faire 
sdead and with it passed an era. 

“But we need not aim,” he continues, “at a 
‘egulated world from whieh both individual com- 
petition and freedom of enterprise are excluded. 
lo take either course is to fail in the specific 
task of this age. That task is to find not a 
middle way but a new way, to fashion a system 
in which competition and individual enterprise, 
on one hand, and regulation and general plan- 
ving, on the other, will be so adjusted that the 
abuses of each will be avoided and the benefits 
of each retained.” 
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Is laissez-faire dead? From all appearances 
that theory, originated in eighteenth-century 
France and sponsored in England by Adam 
Smith, is hydra-headed. Charles A. Beard, in 
“America Faces the Future,” offers three alter- 
natives for a “Five-year plan” in America: (1) 
Continuance of laissez-faire; (2) dictatorship of 
politicians, whether in their own names or that 
of the proletariat, and (3) palliatives, like the 
three- or four-day week in industry or keeping 
children in school until they are twenty-one, 
regardless of their natural interests. None of 
these he considers in the slightest degree desir- 
able, and for him the only line of action lies in 
the direction of planning. 

What part is education to play in the world of 
to-morrow—the world of the Power Age, of 
stabilized population so far as numbers are con- 
cerned and the world of inventions and dis- 
coveries yet undreamed? William F. Russell 
gloomily notes already a trend toward dictator- 
ship, more radios and automobiles and fewer 
books and bathtubs. He believes we are at the 
parting of the ways. 

“The forked roads lie ahead,” he says in 
“Liberty versus Equality.” “Down one branch 
lies the planned civilization autocratically ar- 
ranged to curb the self-interest of ignorant men. 
Down the other lies democracy, hoping to 
achieve the same results by education. Which 
road will America take?” 

As teachers we shall help mold the education 
of to-morrow. Rugg says it will include all 
educative activity of community life and that 
school age will extend from infancy to old age. 
The prime object will be the maximum develop- 
ment of man. 

Whichever road America takes—and we can 
only do our best as intelligent citizens and lead- 
ers of youth to help her choose wisely—we can 
be certain that education in the future will be 
different, just as the social and economic order 
will be different. Perhaps the activities of the 
President’s National Resources Committee with 
its long-vision planning have already begun to 
point the way. We are still in the Cretan laby- 
rinth, however, and there is no turning back. 
We must go on until we reach a solution. 


SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN SPAIN 


AN unusual aspect of the Spanish civil war 
is that many of the Government troops will 
come out of it better educated than before. 

Many of the militiamen came from backward 
country districts and had hitherto never had an 
opportunity for even elementary education. So, 
in the early days of the war, students and teach- 
ers who found themselves in the front, side by 
side with these less fortunate comrades, began 
here and there in an unofficial way to help them 
to study. Particularly as the illiterate young 
soldiers, far from being dull-witted, showed the 
greatest keenness to learn. 

These voluntary teachers were finally formed 
into a body known as the Cultural Militia and 
were brought under the control of the Ministry 
of Public Education. 

It has now been functioning for three months 
and more than 900 schools have been established 
at the front and as a result 70 per cent. of the 
illiterates in the trenches now know how to 
read and write. This represents strenuous ef- 
forts on the part of the teachers some of whom 
take charge of as many as three, four and five 
schools apiece. 

Most of the schools, built with sandbags, are 
not more than 500 meters from the front lines. 
Among the teachers all political parties are rep- 
resented, Socialists, Communists, Republicans, 
Anarchists and many members of the unified 
Socialist youth. They are under military disei- 
pline and interrupt their cultural work only to 
take part in military operations. 

They also carry on their work in hospitals, 
barracks and airports. They have formed the- 
atrical groups, newspapers and other cultural 
institutions. 

It is inspiring to see the enthusiasm in these 
schools on the part of both pupils and teachers. 
Nor do the pupils feel any false shame if some 
are older in years than their teachers. This is 
not a question of coaxing unwilling children to 
learn, who do not realize the value of what they 
are gaining, but of giving as fast as possible, to 
grown young people, the knowledge for which 
they have long felt the need. 

One of the things which the young men best 
like to do is to write for the company or brigade 


bulletin. When the teacher judges that a pupil 
is capable of working out a composition py 
himself, he gives him a drawing or a photograph 
clipped from the newspapers, about which he js 
told to write. All such compositions are in- 
eluded in the bulletin with the author’s signature. 

A primer has just been published for the ys 
of soldiers. It is small, compact, consisting of 
a folder with ruled writing paper and a peng] 
and an attractively got-up reader. 

In the preface it states that the method used 
is to teach both reading and writing simultane. 
ously, which is more interesting than the old 
mechanical way. As soon as a pupil has learned 
to read he is able to teach others. 

Each exercise begins with a phrase which is 
then split up into its component parts, syllables, 
vowels and consonants. Each page has on it 3 
phrase, patriotic in tone, and illustrated in colors 
below. The preface states that the struggle for 
Spanish culture, which has been retarded de- 
liberately by the forces of reaction, is insepa- 
rable from the political struggle against fascism 

The phrases are such as: “Democratic Re- 
public,” “The President of the Republic” (with 
portrait), “Obedience to the Legitimate Govern- 
ment,” “Unified Command,” “War of National 
Independence,” “We are fighting for our Cul- 
ture,” “Jesus Hernandez, Minister of Educa- 
tion” (with portrait), “Long Live Heroic Mad- 
rid,” “The Land is for him who works it” and, 
after several others, terminates with “A pros- 
perous and Happy Spain.” 

A letter from Sefior Hernandez, is quoted: 
“Soldiers of the People, now you know how to 
read, now you know how to write. A new 
world is open to your eyes and your conscious: 
ness. This magnificent world you have con- 
quered while in one hand you held your primer 
and your gun in the other as though you wer 
mounting guard over your right to education 
With the same eagerness and enthusiasm wit! 
which you have stolen hours from your rest t0 
learn your first letters you must continue to de- 
fend the democratic republic, the independence 
of Spain, for thus you will forge a happy 
to-morrow for our people. . . .” 

Perhaps it is because the Minister of Educa- 
tion, as he explained in his speech at the open- 
ing of the Workers’ Institute, was himself aa 
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under-privileged and self-taught boy, who had 
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out to work early to help his parents, that 
takes such a special interest in helping similar 
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This book is so attractively and clearly 
printed, so artistically illustrated that one can 
imagine that it will be treasured as a memento. 
—The Christian Science Monitor. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SUMMER VERSUS WINTER GAINS IN 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
MorrisoN,' Nelson? and Patterson,® after 
measuring changes in intelligence test scores over 
‘he summer vacation, are unanimous in report- 
Studies of the influence 


ig substantial gains. 
of vacation upon school achievement, however, 
show no such agreement. Nine investigations of 


changes in standard test performance involving 
pupils in grades three to eight are cited in the 
footnotes of this artiele. Of these, three* © 
noted improvement in reading ability over the 
vacation, at least two7® a serious loss, and 
fur’?** no significant change. As regards 
skill] in the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, six’? *-*-°7 found marked losses, which in 
Bruene’s study amounted to six months of ordi- 
nary school progress. Two others, however, 
noted little or no change.*® With reference to 
arithmetic problem-solving, history, literature, 
spelling and language usage, the investigators 
reporting important losses are almost exactly 
uateched by those remarking no change; while in 


‘ound pupils’ seores definitely improved after 
the vacation. 

Most of these studies are open to two criti- 
css. In the first place, no allowance was made 
ior possible rise in score due to practice effect 


'J. Cayee Morrison, Educational Research Bul- 
“in, Ohio State University, 245-49, October 1, 
1924, 

?M. J. Nelson, Bureau of Educational Research 
bulletin, University of Wisconsin, No. 10, June, 

Mildred V. W. Patterson, Education, 46: 222- 
“S, December, 1925. 

‘Elizabeth Bruene, Jour. Educ. Research, 18: 

¥-14, November, 1928. 

Grace A. Kramer, Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
ation, 6: 56-60, December, 1927. 

_' Marie Schrepel and H. R. Laslett, Journal of 
Educational Psycholegy, 27: 299-303, April, 1936. 

'W. L. Dix, Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
nentary School Principals, 8: 245-49, April, 1929. 
‘Harry E, Elder, Elementary School Journal, 
~(: 341-46, March, 1927. 

_* Margaret EB, Noonan, Teachers College Contri- 

‘ons to Edueation, No, 204, 1926. 





or familiarity with the tests employed. When 
tests are readministered in the same or parallel 
forms after an interval of only ten to fifteen 
weeks, as was here the case, this practice effect 
is likely to be substantial. Where present, it 
would tend to obscure actual losses over the vaca- 
tion period. On the other hand, young children 
may be unduly influenced by changes in the test 
setting. Returning after months of absence 
from school activities and confronted in the 
opening days of the term with a test adminis- 
tered in a strange classroom under an unfamiliar 
instructor, it is possible that many would do 
themselves less than justice. The opposing 
effects of these two factors operating differen- 
tially in various situations may account for much 
of the conflict noted in previous findings. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The procedure of the study here to be reported 
differed from the foregoing in that consideration 
was limited to pupils for whom complete and 
comparable test records were obtained over three 
successive school years and the ensuing summer 
vacations. The gain or loss over the five summer 
months was then compared with that discovered 
over the previous seven months of schooling. In 
this way, the influence of practice on the tests 
should be approximately equalized as between 
the winter months and the summer period inelud- 
ing the three month vacation. Moreover, the fall 
tests were not administered until three or more 
weeks after the reopening of school. Admittedly 
this allowed time for considerable relearning of 
skills and information which had suffered from 
the twelve to fourteen weeks out of school. The 
results are, therefore, not strictly comparable 
with those of previous investigators. Postpone- 
ment of the fall-tests, however, until the children 
had become acquainted with their new teachers 
and classrooms and readapted to school tasks 
may well have afforded a fairer measure of the 
actual retention of previous learning, and the 
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practical effects, detrimental or otherwise, of the 
interruption of their studies. 

The subjects of the study were pupils in 
grades four to eight of the schools of Gilbert, 
Minnesota, a mining community on the Messabi 
range, north of Duluth. These pupils were 
tested in the fall and spring of each school year 
from 1933-34 to 1936-37. The fall tests were 
administered near the first of October, or in 
about the fourth week of schooling; and the 
spring tests early in May, from three to four 
weeks before the close of school. For the three 
years of the present study, the “winter” periods 
between the fall and spring testings averaged a 
little over seven months, and the “summer” 
periods between spring and fall tests exactly 
five months. Of these five, over three were 
vacation. 

Only those eases were included in the com- 
putations for whom complete test records were 
obtained on the seven tests administered from 
fall 1933 to fall 1936, inclusive. These num- 
bered 43 pupils entering fourth grade at the 
time of the first test, 65 entering fifth grade and 
56 entering sixth. One hundred sixty-four indi- 
viduals were, therefore, involved, but since the 
progress of each pupil was checked over three 
different years, the number of cases for statisti- 
eal purposes became 492. 

Achievement was measured by means of the 
Unit Seales of Attainment. Each form of this 
battery includes eleven sub-tests, covering read- 
ing, arithmetic operations, problem-solving, 
American history, geography, elementary sci- 
ence, literature, spelling, English usage, capi- 
talization and punctuation. Achievement in 
each is expressed in C-score units, which equal 
“approximately one-tenth of the quartile of all 
pupils of the same chronological age.’?° These 
units may be regarded as constant and compar- 
able throughout the range, though the number 
of units gain which is normal for one year of 
schooling varies widely with different subjects 
and grade levels. 


FINDINGS FOR DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


In Table I may be seen the average change in 
terms of C-seore units occurring in each subject 
10 H. A. Greene, V. A. C. Henmon and M. J. Van 
Wagenen, ‘‘ Unit Scales of Attainment: Directions 


for Administering and Scoring.’’ Minneapolis: 
Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 1933, p. 9. 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GAIN OR LOSS IN C-Scorggs 
May TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE COMPARED Witz 
AVERAGE MONTHLY GAIN FROM OcToBER 19 
APRIL INCLUSIVE 
Subjects arranged in order of the critical ratiy rm 
oe : 


significance of differen 
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Subject song esse £ | i 
88a c88s EG & i: 
<8GE <8 A § F: 
Punctuation ........ 1.11 — .18 1.29 .12 40: 
Elementary science .. 1.09 — 40 1.49 16 4) 
Arithmetic operations 1.24 -1.05 2.29 (27 ¢; 
BORNE voit caeeeins 98 -— .17 1.15 15 1 
Arithmetic problems. 1.24 — .78 2.02 47 4) 
American history ... .72 21 51 12 43 
Capitalization ...... .83 07 .76 18 49 
PROMMEE 5 66s css one a 57 03 54 18 34 
Geography ......... 85 -— .04 89 32 93 
English usage ...... .52 34 18 11 18 
TACGPGUUTS  oosecuse 36 37 =.01 29 0 





over the winter and summer intervals, respy. 
tively. To facilitate comparison, these changy 
have here been reduced to a basis of gain or hig 
per month. The difference for each subject aj 
the critical ratio of this difference are aly 
shown. It will be noted that for the first cigit 
subjects named, the difference equals or exces 
three times its standard error, indicating wit 
practical certainty that an unlimited sampli 
of a like population would show greater progres 
in winter than in summer months. In geogn. 
phy, also, the eritical ratio falls only slighty 
short of this mark. In English usage, however 
the improvement shown during the summe 
period is sufficient to render the difference stats: 
tically unreliable, while in knowledge of Englisi 
literature the scores show an increase which 
practically identical, month for month, with thet 
during school attendance. 

Fig. 1 presents the same data in graphic fom 
From this it will be noted that six of the elev 
subjects reveal an actual net loss during the tit 
summer months, though nearly two months 0 
this time fell within the regular school year. 

In Table II, the total gains or losses in tt 
several subjects over the five summer months a 
shown, expressed first in C-score units, then 
per cent. of the previous winter gains, and finally 
in terms of months of progress at the rate p* 
vailing during the October to April peri 
From the averages at the bottom of the table i 
is evident that the losses discovered in six stb 
jects are almost offset by the gains in the ote 
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Fia. 1. Average monthly gain or loss in O-scores from May to September inclusive compared with 
average monthly gain from October to April inclusive. 
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TABLE It fiv i n ctober the typical 
AVERAGE GAIN OR Loss OvER FIVE MONTHS FROM May - This means that by 0 yP 
. TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE pupil in these grades had recovered an average 
Subjects arranged in ascending order of gains j ‘ a 
= educational status approximating that of the 
previous May. This average, however, masks 
large and significant differences between differ- 
ent school subjects. Command of English, for 
example, has definitely improved over the five 
summer months. On the other hand, loss of skill 
in the fundamental operations of arithmetic is 
startling, amounting to 4.2 months of the pre- 
Subjects showing loss, vious winter’s gains. When it is recalled that 
.» hegative gains : . en6 
Arithmetic operations. -5.25 1.34 —3. this condition was observed several weeks after 
“Neen eed problems. . : ; . * Bon the resumption of schooling, it seems probable 
lementary science... i i i ; : y 
Santon t that the loss over the vacation period proper 
Spelling ; : 
might well have equalled the six months reported 
Subjects showing by Bruene. 

—— “sie The first column reveals large net losses in 
C-seores on arithmetic operations, problems and 
elementary science. The difference in the case 

Literature ; of arithmetic computation is highly significant, 
Average ' -0.6 -0.05 “ and that for elementary science near practical 








Subject 


Gain or loss expressed 


in per cent. of gains 
made during winter 
in terms of months 
of winter progress 


Average gain in 
Net gain or loss 
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certainty. In problem-solving the critical ratio 
is smaller, amounting to 1.9, which indicates 97 
chances in 100 that the decrease measured was 
not accidental. Scores on arithmetic problems 
depend not only on reasoning but on accuracy 
of computation as well. It is probable that the 
decline traces principally to the demonstrated 
loss of skill in operations, whereas arithmetic 
reasoning as such might show no impairment. 

Punctuation and spelling record losses which 
are appreciable though statistically unreliable ; 
while ability in geography, capitalization and 
reading are virtually unchanged from May. 
Only English usage, literature and American 
history show a substantial rise over the summer 
interval, and only the first of these gains exceeds 
three times its standard error. The improve- 
ment in knowledge of literature is by far the 
largest in relation to normal winter progress. 
As shown in Table I, gains in this field during 
summer months fully equal those in winter, due 
no doubt to the extensive reading of many fifth 
grade pupils during vacation. The amount of 
such reading, however, varies widely from child 
to child, making standard deviations uncom- 
monly large and the averages of uncertain sig- 
nificance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Changes in the educational achievement of 
fourth- to eighth-grade children over the summer 
months are substantial. In knowledge of litera- 
ture the gains average as great as during an 
equal period of school attendance. Command 
of English also shows a highly significant im- 
provement among the Minnesota children 
studied, many of whom come of non-English- 
speaking parents. 

In general, however, losses outnumber the 
gains. In several subjects the loss incident upon 
a three-months vacation is sufficient to remain 
strikingly evident several weeks after the re- 
sumption of school. This is particularly notice- 
able in such drilled abilities as arithmetic, pune- 
tuation and spelling, and in the type of exact 
information emphasized in the elementary 
science section of the Unit Seales (e.g., water 
boils at 212° F., light fleecy clouds are called 
cirrus). In skill in fundamental operations of 
arithmetic the greater part of the previous year’s 
improvement has apparently been erased. 
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Where the effect of a three-months interrup. 
tion of classroom exercises is so great, serious 
doubt may well be cast on the suitability of the 
subject-matter tested to the development level 
and needs of the pupils concerned. If we ag 
sume that the content showing greatest losses jg 
essential and appropriate and has been properly 
taught, question might then arise as to the 
advisability of vacation periods of such length. 
With the completion of their formal schooling, 
however, all pupils must face a vacation of in. _ 
definite length, and educational programs should 
be devised with this in mind. 

In any case, it is evident that the difference 
between test performance in early fall and late 
spring is sufficient to call for serious recognition 
in testing and experimental studies. Investiga- 
tions based on progress during a school year in 
arithmetic, science, or literature, for example, 
might arrive at sharply contrasting conclusions, 
depending on whether the initial tests were 
administered at the opening of fall or the close 
of the previous spring term. Administrators, 
also, who attempt the grade placement of new- 
coming pupils on the basis of tests given at the 
opening of the fall term should recognize that 
even their old pupils promoted the previous 
spring would show in September a level of 
achievement very different from that of May. 


Noe. Keys 
J. V. Lawson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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